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DUBLIN METROPOLITAN POLICE 



COMMITTEE OF INQUIBY. 

3 1st MAY, 1901. 



Committee Colonel Sir Howard Vincent, k.c.m.g., c.b., m.p., Choir man ; Mr. R. W. A. Holmes, c.b. 
Treasury Remembrancer, and Mr. R. F. Staruie, r.m., sat in the Committee Room, Upper 
Castle Yard, Dublin, for the examination of Witnesses. 



Inspector Jeremiah Hourahan, examined. 



. Ifay SI, 1901. 



1. Chairman. — You are an Inspector in the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police? — I am, sir. 

2. Which division of that Force are you in? — The 
“A" Division. 

3. Whereabouts is that division — in what part of 
Dublin ? — Kilmainham, sir ; and from that to St. 
Patrick's Cathedral and Christ Church, and all that 
district. 

4. Where is the dep6t? — Keyin-street Barracks. 
There are three stations in the division. 

5. How long have you been in the Force? — Twenty- 
four years and about two months. 

6. Whom do you represent here? — I represent the 
uniformed inspectors of the service — all except the “ G " 
or Detective Division. 

7. Are you married or single? — Married. 

8. How many children have you got? — None. 

9. Give us the particulars of your service in the 
Force. How long were you a constable? — Five years. 

I was an acting-sergeant about a year ; then a sergeant 
for seven years ; and I have been an inspector for six 
years. 

10. What class inspector are you? — We have no 
classes. 

11. Have you been in uniform during your entire 
service? — Yes, sir, with the exception of about three 
years that I acted in the Carriage Branch. 

12. What is your pay as inspector ?— £156 a year. 

13. Is that the maximum ? — -No ; it begins at £120, 
and it can go up to £160. 

14. Your next rise will be to the maximum, £160 ? — 
Yes, sir. 

15. In addition to your salary, what allowances do 
you get? — £10 a year for uniform. 

16. Do you go lo your own tailor and get it made ? — 
Yes, sir ; but we have recognised contractors. 

17. What do they charge for supplying the uniform?. 
—The outfit at starting comes to about £25. 

18. Do you find that the £10 a year is sufficient to 
meet the yearly expenditure? — Quite sufficient. 

19. Is there an allowance for uniform to the other 
ranks of the service? — No. 

20. Do you expend what you like upon your uniform, 
or is there any regulation that you shall expend a 
certain amount unon it? — No; but, of course, we are 
expected to keep ourselves respectable. 

21. Mr. Holmes. — You say £25 is the expenditure 
on the outfit? — Yes, sir. The first year’s allowance is 
not sufficient to meet our expenditure ; but then, 
putting one year with another, by the time we are 
entitled to the maximum salary, we are clear. 

22. Do you pay off the cost of your outfit by instal- 
ments to the contractor, if yon have not got £25 to pay 
down? — Well, I paid the money down. I had the 
money in hand. 

23. You find the allowance of £10 a year is sufficient 
to maintain your uniform? — Yes, sir. 

34. Chairman.— D o any of the inspectors get 
quarters ?— No, sir. No inspectors get quarters, with 
“e exeeption of the troop men. 

25. The inspector in charge of the mounted men gets 

quarters?— Yes. 



26. Do you get any allowance for lodging? — None. 

27. Do you get any other allowances, besides the £10 
for uniform ? — No, sir, we get no other allowance ; but 
our actual cost of locomotion is refunded to us. 

23. That is, in. visiting stations? — Yes, sir, and 
patrolling our division ; or if, in case of any sudden 
emergency, we require to take a car. 

29. Is your pay subject to any deduction for super- 
annuation? — No, sir. 

30. Is there any boot allowance ?— No, sir. 

31. Is medical attendance provided? — Yes, sir, for 
myself, personally. 

32. Not for your wife and children? — No. 

33. Are you subject to any deduction from your pay 
if you are sick? — No, sir, I don’t think it is usual to 
deduct anything from the pay of inspectors in case of 
illness ; at least, it has not been done. 

34. But in other ranks it is ? — It is. 

35. If the Chief Commissioner saw that an inspector 
was always getting sick — just when he was most wanted 
—he could deduct?— I presume he would sir. 

36. He has the power to do so?— Yes, sir, I suppose 
he has. 

37. At what age can you take your pension? — At 

f orty-three. . 

38. At what age did you enter the Force?— At 
eighteen or nineteen. 

39. Then you can take your pension after _ twenty- 

five years' service, on the scale of 30-50ths ? — Yes, sir ; 
30-50ths. , , , 

40. Would that be calculated on your last year s pay, 

or on the pay nf the last preceding three years?— I do 
not think the rule as to the last three years rate of 
pay would apply to me. . , 

41. Is that the rule with regard to all the inspectors ? 

I think those who joined since 1883 come under that 

rule ; those who joined before would not come under that 
rule. , 

42. What is your age now?— I am forty-two. 

43. Are there any Christmas allowances, or anything 
of that kind?— No, none. 

44 Do you get any subsistence allowance u you 
are continuously on duty for eight hours ?— No, sir ; 
we have to maintain ourselves. 

45. You get a subsistence allowance if you have to 
be away from home for more than eight hours?— Yes, 
sir, that is an exceptional case ; if we are away from 
home on duty, such as attending races. 

46. If you have to attend races, and have to start at 
10 o’clock, and do not get back until 8 o’clock at night, 
how much allowance do you get?— -5s. 

47. Is that from the Force, or from the race people? 

— From the race people. , , . ,, , . , 

48. Take the case of being on duty in the streets of 
Dublin, say, on the occasion of the entry of the King, 
or something of that sort, and that you are on duty 
the whole day long— do you get an allowance for that? 

No, sir ; it is only when we have to leave the police 

district. „ , , . 

49. Mr. Starkie.— S upposing you have to go to 

Kingstown, to supplement the Force there, what allow- 
ance do yon get? — None, sir. ^ 



Inspector 

Jeremiah 

Hourahan. 
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Jfgy 31, 1901, 50. Mr. Holmes. — What does “ extra pay ” mean ? — 

Inspector I* means when extra men are employed during the 
Jeremiah Castle season, at balls and levees in the Castle — they 
Honrahan. are entitled to some allowance ; and there are some 
other things of that kind for which extra pay is given ; 
but that does not apply to the general service. 

61. To what branch of the service does it apply? — 
I think the Detective Department may get something 
in that respect ; but, so far as the uniformed service is 
concerned, we have no other allowances whatsoever. 

52. Chairman. — Do you know what is the extent of 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police District?— Yes, sir ; 
it is 32 • 15 square miles. It embraces Kingstown, and 
down to Dalkey ; it extends a considerable distance in 
the other direction, and takes in a large extent of land 
at this side of Dundrum, Rathmines, and Crumlin. 

53. What is the population of the police district? — 
352,000 was the population according to the Census of 
1891. From what I hear, it has now gone up to about 
380,000. 

54. And the present police force consists of 60 in- 
spectors and acting-inspectors, 153 sergeants and acting- 
sergeants, and 877 constables, or thereabouts. Is that 
right? — Yes, sir; the total is 1.198 of all ranks. 

55. How many sergeants? — Thirty-four station-ser- 
geants, 143 sergeants, and 990 constables. 

56. Mr. Starkie. — You do not distinguish between 
sereeants and acting-sergeants ? — No, sir ; we have no 
acting-sergeants now. 

57. Mr. Holmes. — Your figures, of course, exclude 
the “ G” Division? — Yes, sir. 

58. Chairman. — Do you get any good conduct pay or 
long service pay? — No, sir. 

59 Now we want to know what your representation 
is. 

(Witness reads). — “The inspectors of the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police (exclusive of the “ G,” or Detective 
Division), respectfully request that they may be ad- 
vanced to the same status, regarding pay, pension, and 
allowances, as that of the inspectors of the London 
Metropolitan Polite. The grounds upon which they 
base their application are: — 1st, That in 1882, when 
recommending a revision of their pay and allowances, 
the Committee of Inquiry took for their standard the 
rates of pay of the corresponding ranks in the London 
Metropolitan Police, as the following extract from 
page 8 of the Report will show : ” 

60. Mr. Holmes. — I think that at this stage, with 
the Chairman’s permission, because it is a very import- 
ant matter, I should like to make a statement which, 
I hope, will settle the question so far as the Committee 
of 1882 are concerned, once and for all. 

61. Chairman (To the Witness). — You of course, 
understand that Mr. Holmes was a member of that 
Committee. 

Witness. — Yes, sir, I know that. 

62. Mr. Holmes. — I wish to make this statement, 
because really you are under a misapprehension. The 
Committee of 1882 did not consider or recommend 
that the pay of the Dublin police should be fixed 
according to the London standard ; but when 
the witnesses told them that their pay was 
utterly inadequate, the Committee pointed out that 
the constables in Dublin were practically as well paid 
as the London constables, and that the inspectors were, 
on the whole, better paid ; and they asked whether, 
in view of those facts, the men in Dublin could seri- 
ously assert that their pay was utterly inadequate. 
Moreover, if the Committee had desired to adopt the 
London pay as the standard for the Dublin police, 
they would not have recommended rates for the “ G ” 
Division distinctly lower than those in the Cr imi nal 
Investigation Department in London ; nor would Mr. 
Mallon and Inspector Smith, of the “ G ” Division, have 
repudiated the suggestion that they should be as well 
paid as the men of the London Criminal Investigation 
Department, if they had thought that there was any 
fair comparison with London. We did not adopt the 
London standard, or consider or recommend that 
the pay of the men here should be fixed according to 
that.standard ; but with regard to your rank, although 
the inspectors who were examined before ns said that 
their pay was utterly inadequate, we found that on the 
whole they were better paid than the inspectors in 
London ; and, as we recommended a re-orgariisation of 
the Force — there were then three classes of inspectors, 
and we recommended that in future, the distinctive 
classes should be abolished, and that the number of 
sergeants should be cut down— we said that we did not 



consider that the pay of the inspectors here should 1 
m excess of the pay in London. Do you understand 
that? — I do, sir. 1 

63. I understood that you were misled by that pa& 
sage in our Report, and I was anxious that you shout) 
know what was in the mind of the Committee at the 



64. Mr. Starkie.— The Committee said, “ We see no 
reason why there should be this difference between the 
rates of pay of the two Forces.” That phrase of 
course, taken by itself, might lead to some misconcep- 
tion. r 



65. Mr. Holmes— Yes ; it should of course be read 
in connection with what went before it. 



Witness. — Well, sir, it might have been in your mind 
at the time, in regulating the pay of the inspectors 
of the “G” Division— that is, that you recommended 
the pay to be on the basis of the pay in the Criminal 
Investigation Department— we thought you had in 
your mind that the inspectors of the “G" Division 
should have a rate of pay in keeping with that of the 
inspectors attached to the Detective Department in 
London 

66. I do not quite follow you as regards the "G” 
Division ; both Mr. Mallon and Inspector Smith 
repudiated the suggestion that there should be anv 
comparison with the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment in London. Mr. Mallon says, “I have ral U) 
very freely with the men about the matter, and they 
see that it would injure their claim very much if they 
went beyond the mark and the rates we suggested for 
all ranks in the “ G” Division were the rates that were 
recommended by Mr. Mallon himself, and by Inspector 
Smith?— 

Witness. — I do not doubt that at all, sir. 

67. However, we must not go into the question of the 

“G” Division at present? 

Witness. — No, I would prefer not, sir. 

68. Chairman. — We may take it that you refer 
generally to the extracts from the Report of the Com- 
mittee of 1882 ? I do, sir ; and I hope that it will all 
be included in the evidence, because the inspectors 
generally would like that I should put it forward. 

69. Mr. Holmes. — Certainly ; we are most anxious 
to hear everything that you wish to say. 

Witness. — Thank you, sir. 

70. Chairman. — What you arguo is (reading) "that 
the pay, pension, and allowances of the London 
inspectors are now far in excess of the Dublin inspec- 
tors”? — Yes, sir. 

71. Although the duties and responsibilities of the 
Dublin inspectors are, in their opinion, quite as 
arduous and important as those of the London men?— 
Quite so, sir. 

72. And then you go on to say, “ House rent and the 
cost of living have greatly increased during the past 
twenty years ; and the Dublin inspectors look forward 
with hope that their present application will be dealt 
with on the same principle as that adopted in 1882. 1 ' 
That is, you base your application on the underlined 
words extracted from the Report of 1882, “ We see no 
reason why there should be this difference between the 
rates of pay of the inspectors in the two foroes’’?— 
Exactly so, sir. 

73. Mr. Holmes. — A s I have already said, if yon 
.read what went before that passage in the Report, 

you will see that the words you have quoted simply 
mean that there is no reason why the Dublin pay should 
be in excess of the London pay ? — Yes, sir ; but the 
inference we drew from it was, that as the Committee 
believed the duties were analogous, they should be put 



74. We brought you down from the higher level on 
which you were, to the lower level of the inspectors of 
the London force ; and we said we saw no reason why 
the Dublin inspectors should be better paid than the 
London men ? — Yes, sir ; because their duties were 
about the same. 

75. Chairman. — You understand what my colleague 
says, as a member of the Committee of 1882?— I 

sir- . , 

76. What you ask is, that the pay, pensions, ana 
allowances, of the uniformed inspectors in Dublin 
should be on the same basis as those of London ?— Yes, 

77. How many inspectors are there in the “A” ^vi- 
sion? — Three ordinary patrol inspectors. 

78. And you get varying rates of pay, from £120 w 

£160, rising by £6 increments ? — Yes, sir. , 

79. Is the number of inspectors the same in all the 
divisions? — No, sir; they vary. 
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80. The number of patrol inspectors varies, accord- 
ing to the duty ? — No, sir ; there are three attached to 
each division, although the number of stations in the 
divisions do not correspond. 

81. Mr. Starkie. — Y ou say the salaries of the inspec- 
tors rise by £6 increments ? — Yes, sir. 

82. Are there not six increments of £6, and a final 
one of £4?— Yes, sir. 

83. Chaikmax. — H ow many men are there in the 
"A” Division? — Deducting the twenty-two men in the 
troop, there are seven station-sergeants, eighteen ser- 
geants, and 128 constables. 

84. What is the proportion of inspectors to men ? — 

1 can give you the proportion in all the divisions. 
Each of the eighteen inspectors in Dublin is, on the 
average, responsible for sergeants and constables to 
the number of 48 ■ 6. 

85. Will you give now, your hours of duty — your 
■own, I suppose, are the same as those of all the patrol 
inspectors ?— Yes, sir ; eight hours each. 

86. How are they divided? — The first beat is from 
6 a.in. till 2 p.m., the second from 2 p.m. till 10 
p.m., and the third from 10 p.m. till 6 a.m. But I 
might mention that the Chief Commissioner has been 
pleased to modify that in some respect as to the night 
beat. He allows the inspectors to go off at 4 o'clock, 
provided everything is quiet; but to do three patrols 
in the month till 6 o’clock. That is, if everything is 
•quiet, he allows us the two hours from 4 till 6. 

87- Your beat is eight hours, but of course you are 
not all the time patrolling ? — Yes, sir; except we are 
required at the station, we are supposed to be patrol- 
ling, visiting the stations, seeing the locations of the 
men, and taking observations. 

88. How do you divide the night duty? — It is con- 
tinuous. 

89. Supposing you are on to-day from 6 a.m. till 

2 p.m., what do you do to-morrow? — Every third month 
-we are on night duty; we are on day duty for two 
months, and on night duty one month. 

90. Then, during four months in each year, yon 
■are on night duty? — Yes, sir. 

91. Do you patrol by yourself? — By myself. On 
Saturday nights, on certain occasions, we have a con- 
stable to accompany ns. 

92. You see the men are on their beats? — Yes. 

93. Yon know whereabouts a man ought to be, and 
yon come on him at his beat ? — Yes ; at irregular times 
and places. 

94. Where do you live? — On the South Circular- 
road, near Kilmainliam. 

95. Is that far from Kevin-street ? — It is a good 
distance from Kevin-street. There is a police station 
at Kilmainham, and I take up duty there. 

96. How far from that station is your residence ? — 
About 200 yards. 

97. What do you pay for rent? — £32 a year. 

98. Do you take in any lodger, or have you the whole 
nouse to yourself? — No ; I have the whole house to 
myself. 

99. I suppose some of the men take in lodgers? — They 
do ; but it would be better if they had not the 
■necessity to do so. 

100. But we must take facts as they are ; do a good 
proportion of them take in lodgers ?— Yes. 

101. And so reduce their own rent? — They reduce 
ine rent, of course. 

102. Is the wife of an inspector allowed to encage in 
ousmess? Well, I should think there are certain 
ousinesses that she might engage in. 

•u,; 103 ' tliey can 7 on any registry offices, or any- 
thing of that sort?— No, sir. 

X, -vr 16 of , them engaged in business of any 

1IV . t°’ on l y thing is the keeping of lodgers, 

u SU PP° S6 some of them reduce their rent 
?« y > 0l : hv * rent free, by that?— Well, sir, I be- 
v i not a game. 

'™rth the trouble?— No sir, I think they 

in? d independent if the wife kept a shop. 

ins’ m , y d0, not keep any shops ?— No sir. 
rent l + °?- y way m which an inspector reduces his 

1 rvcT T by lodgers ?- Yes, sir. 

servaa'nt 1 isr allowed to take as a lodger a constable or 

of KferiS°r^k. : 18 n0t permitted to teke anyone 

lodger ?— He^s^sir ^ a " ao ^ 1 ® r inspector, as a 



111. Do 



u know of any case in which that has been 



dmm? ri O I any case in 

H 2 W-if not fre I uen % done, 
have. ' ll„ I0U what sort of a house you 

ppoae there is a sitting room downstairs, 



a kitchen behind it, and three rooms upstairs?— Yes ; May 31, 1901. 
in fact, I am very comfortably situated', as regards the inspector 

113. Have you it by the month ? — By the month. Ilour-hau. 

114. You can leave at a month’s notice? — Yes ,sir. 

115. Now, what you ask is to be pub on tire same 
basis of pay as the London Metropolitan inspectors? — 

Yes, sir. 

116. You get no lodging allowance at all? — No, sir. 

117. Mr. Staekee. — (J an you tell us what, as a rule, 
a single inspector would have to pay for rent in 
Dublin? — Well, I should say about £1 10s. a week for 
board and lodging. 

118. What would he pay for lodging alone? — I hare 
no idea. 

119. You pay at the rate of 12s. 4<7. a week for 
rent?— Yes, sir, I am very fortunate, in that respect. 

120. Do the single inspectors generally lodge in places 
where they are boarded? — Yes, sir. 

121. Do the inspectors say their rents have increased 
during the last twenty years? — Yes, sir. 

122. To what extent do they say rents have 
increased? — About 30 per cent. ; more in some 
localities. 

123. Has there not been great activity in the build- 
ing of houses during the last twenty years? — Yes, sir, 
but there lias been a great influx of people into the 
city. 

124. Has not the Corporation built houses ? — 

Yes, sir, they have built some ; bub more have been 
built by private trusts, such as artisans' dwellings. 

125. Would what you say as to rents apply to 
districts such as Kingstown and Blackrock? — It would. 

I think houses are dearer there than in the city. 

126. Do you believe that houses are dearer at Black- 
rock ? — Yes, sir, I do believe it. 

127. Mr. Holmes.— W hat division is Blackrock in? — 

Tho “ F ” Division, sir ; it is a seaside resort. Rents are 
very high there. 

128. Mr. Staesie. — A re the houses in the “A” Divi- 
sion cheaper than in the “B” Division? — Yes, sir; in 
fact it is impossible for an inspector to get a residence 
in the “ B ” Division, unless lie goes to an exorbitant 
rent. It includes what you may call the residential 
part of the city — Menrion-square, Fitzwilliam-square, 

Trinity College. As I have been asked about Kings- 
town and Blackrock, here is a communication I re- 
ceived from the inspector at Blackrock. (Witness hands 
in letter). 

129. Have you his authority to put this in? — Well, 
it is not private. The writer expresses lus concurrence 
in what I have stated. He says the claim of the in- 
spectors was different from that of the sergeants and 
constables ; and that house rents had gone up immensely 
latterly. He considers the claim of the inspectors a 
reasonable one, and that it should be properly laid be- 
fore the authorities. 

130. Chaikmax. — T his letter appears to be a reply to a 
communication from you ? — Yes, sir ; when it was mooted 
that the married officers, sergeants, and constables, 
should memorial jointly for some lodging allowance I 
took it on myself to say that we should nob join with the 
rank and file at all. 

131. You thought it would be better for the inspectors 
to make a claim on their own account? — Yes, sir; and 
this is his reply to that communication. 

132. I suppose you would not say that the prices of 
provisions have increased during the last twenty years ? 

— No, sir nob materially ; but other things have. 

133. You base your claim mainly on the increase of 
house rent? — House rent. The price of coal has also 
increased. 

134. Of course that has gone up and down? — Yea. 

135. Is there anything you would) like to say as 
to which I have not asked you? — 'Yes sir; in support 
of our memorial, in comparison between the London 
inspectors and us, I wish to point out this — as I men- 
tioned befool, each of the Dublin inspectors is 
responsible for sergeants and constables, to the number 
of forty-eight, and I see by the statistics of the London 
force that there is one inspector to every 25 -6 sergeants 
and constables. 

136. That is, you take the number of inspectors, 
and the number of sergeants and constables in each 
force, and work it out by a long division sum? — Yes, sir. 

137. That would not bo a fan: test, because there are 
a vast number of inspectors in London who. are not 
patrol inspectors? — I have excluded those who are em- 
ployed in dockyards, and paid by private individuals, 
sir ; I take the working service. 

138. Mr. Staekee. — H ave you excluded from your 
calculation the constables in the dockyards?— Yes, sir. 

B 
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139. CgjJ HMAK . — Is there anything else you wish to 
mention — you have given your evidence shortly and 
clearly — do you wish to add anything? — I wish to say, 
with regard to the duties we have to perform that 
a very important part of the duties that devolve upon 
the inspectors in Dublin is in connection with the 
licensing laws. I am simply adding this to support 
the part of our statement in which we say that our 
duties ane as great as those of the London men. Now, 
in 1889, there were in London 14,280 licensed houses, 
and of those 324 were summoned — that is, an average of 
2 • 2 per cent, of the licensed houses were prosecuted in 
London. In Dublin there are 1,285 licensed houses ; 
and we had 174 prosecutions, which is equal to 13 -5 
per cent. Again, in the year 1899 there were in Dublin 
121 applications for new licenses and renewals, and all 
of these were opposed by the police, with the result 
that ninety were granted and thirty-one refused. Again, 
referring to the duties of the police in Dublin, as com- 
pared with London 

140. May I ask you have you a personal knowledge 
of London? — I have been there on two occasions. 

141. For a holiday, or was it on duty ? — Holiday, sir. 
In London the total number of prosecutions in the 
Metropolitan area in 1899 was 149,239 — being on an 
average 10 • 7 prosecutions per man of the total force. 
In Dublin we had 37,451 prosecutions, which meant an 
average of 31 ■ 2 per mail. That is treble the number 
in London. 

142. Is nob the amount of serious crime in Dublin 
small — that is to say, such crimes as burglaries, 
robberies with violence, forgeries, embezzlements? — 
Well, it is ; but in 1899 we had two murders and 
twenty- two burglaries. We made fifteen persons 
amenable for those twenty-two ; and for housebrea kin g 
there were twenty-two also, and twelve arrests. 

143. How many robberies with violence? — We had 
very few of those ; none scarcely. 

144. How many cases of larceny from the person? — I 
have not taken a note of those. Then, with regard to 
the value of property stolen, the amount stolen during 
the year was £6,198, and of that £2,295 was recovered, 
which was 37 per cent. 

145. With regard to that, of course you enjoy great 
advantages, owing to the svstem in Dublin, with respect 
to the pawnbrokers — an excellent system. But your 
streets in Dublin, as a rule, are quiet- ; there is com- 
paratively little street crime, at any rate? — Well, it is 
not quite so great as it was some time ago; but with 
regard to the streets, I wish to mention it is very hard 
to manage the traffic in Dublin ; the people here are 
not at all so pliable as those in London. 

146. The people here like to drive their own way? — 
Well, sir, I think the reason our traffic offences exceed 
the London ones so much is that when a policeman in 
Dublin has occasion to reprove a person, even for the 
slightest offence, he must he prepared to put the law 
in motion ; the people here are not so amenable to take 
directions from the police as those in London. 

147. They have not got the same moral control? — 
They have not, sir. In London, as I have myself seen, 
a policeman has only to put up his hand, and it is 
sufficient. It is not so in Dublin. 

148. The Irish carman rather likes driving on the 
wrong side? — Yes, sir, he is inclined to be “ contrary” 
sometimes. And, I may add, it is not confined to the 
carmen. Even the - upper classes frequently offend 
against the regulations ; and, if you speak to a gentle- 
man for doing it, many of them will tell you that 
you are “ a cad of a policeman,” or use some other 
offensive expression. 

149. Have you not stated what you want to put for- 
ward? — Yes, sir. 

150. Mr. Holmes. — As you have referred to the 
Report of the Committee of 1882, and drawn an entirely 
erroneous inference from it, I must, at the risk of 
repetition, say that, in my judgment, the sentence you 
have quoted from that Report does not bear the inter- 
pretation put upon it. We were dealing with the 
class of inspectors. At that date there were three 
classes of inspectors in the London force, and three 
in the Dublin force. The salaries of the inspectors in 
the London force commenced at £117 6s. 6 <?., in the 
third class ; £144 6s. 8 d. in the second class ; and 
£162 10s. in the first class. The salaries of the Dublin 
inspectors were £137 in the third class, plus £20 house 
allowance ; £150 in the second class, plus £20 house 
allowance ; and £160 in the first class, plus £20 house 
allowance. So that, whereas a third class inspector in 
London, who had no lodging allowance, had only £117 
— and the great majority of the men in the third class 
could never rise beyond that rate — the Dublin third 



class inspector had £157 a year ; and, similarly with 
regard to the other classes. Seeing this great disparitv 
between the two rates, we decided to recommend a 
revision of the scale, and we said that we saw no 
reason why there should be this difference be- 
tween the rates of pay of the inspectors of the two 
forces ; and, accordingly, we suggested that in future 
the distinctive classes in the Dublin Metropolitan Police 
should be abolished, and that a salary, without anv 
lodging allowance, commencing at £120 a year and 
rising, by annual increments of £6 a year, to a maxi- 
mnm salary of £160, would be adequate remuneration 
for the duties which they would be required to perform. 
If we had wished to apply the London standard to you", 
instead of giving you that very favourable scale, we 
should have fixed the rates at the London rates, namelv 
£117 for the third class, £144 6s. 8 d. for the second' 
and £162 10s. for the first ; whereas, under our arrange- 
ment, every inspector in Dublin could, after seven 
years, rise to £160 ; that is, only £2 less than the first 
class in London. I wish to make that quite dear ; and 
I hope, now that I have explained the matter, you will 
see that the sentence you quoted is not open to the 
interpretation you put upon it. 

Witness. — "Well, sir, I would respectfully make a few 
remarks regarding that. I respectfully say that the 
contrast was not in keeping with the position of the 
forces at the time. Our acting-inspectors, in Dublin, at 
that time contrasted with the third class inspectors in 
London. The acting-inspectors in Dublin discharged 
the same duties as the third class inspectors in London ; 
and our third class inspectors in Dublin would com- 
pare with the second class in London. The inspectors 
in Dublin discharged all the duties between the ranks 
of constables and sergeants. 

151. Still, the inspectors, in Dublin were better paid 
than those in London? — Not for the same duties, sir; 
the acting-inspectors in Dublin performed the same 
duties as the third class inspectors in London, at the 
time. 

152. You say that the third class inspectors in Dublin 
performed the same duties as the second class inspectors 
in London? — Yes, sir. 

153. Very well. The third class inspectors in Dublin 
were, as a matter of fact, better paid than the London 
second class inspectors, taking into account the lodging 
allowance. The reason the acting-inspector in Dublin 
was not rated, was that he wore the ordinary uniform, 
and was put to no expense ; that was the reason his 
pay was low, in comparison with that of the third class 
inspector. Now, after next year, your pay will be 
£160? — It will, sir. 

154. The pay of the inspectors in London, in 1900, 
was £166 8s. That was the maximum, from which 
there was a deduction of 2£ per cent, for superannua- 
tion ; therefore, your maximum pay is very nearly as 
much as that of the London inspectors in the year 
1900. Is not that so? — I think, sir, you are taking 
the lowest rank of inspector. 

155. No ; the scale of pay in London was £145 12s., 
rising by increments of £4 per annum to £166 8s. ?— 
Do you mean the pay of the London inspectors at 
the present time, sir? 

156. No; I am speaking of lafet year. Last year 
your pay was as good as that of the inspectors in 
London? — I am not prepared to say that it was not. 

157. Chairman. — You ask now that you should be 
paid as much as the London inspectors are, in 1901 ? — 
Yes, sir. 

158. As I understand, the scale of pay at present, in 
London, taking the figures you have supplied to us, is 
a minimum of £153 8s., for the ordinary inspectors, 
rising by increments of £5 4s. per annum to a maxi- 
mum of £174 4s. ? — Yes, sir. 

159. There is a deduction from that of 2j per com 

for superannuation ; but, even putting aside that deduc- 
tion, there is only a difference of £14 4s. between your 
maximum and that of the inspectors in London so 
that I do not think you have any ground of complaint. 
I do not think £14 4s. is a great difference. . 

Witness . — It is a lot of difference, sir ; and, taking 
into account the duties the inspectors in Dublin have 
to discharge, it is doubly so. 

160. Do you hold that the duties of the inspectors m 
Dublin are more severe than those of the London in- 
spectors ? — Yes, sir ; I am in a position to prove v“ 
The average mortality of the inspectors in Dublin, . 
the years 1897, 1898, and 1899, was 14 per cent. ■ 
while, in London, during the same period, it was oniy 

161. Mr. Holmes. — Do you mean, bv what you have 
said, that the conditions of life in Dublin are 11 * 
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healthy, and that you run a greater risk of disease 
than the inspectors in London?— No, sir, that is not 

Wh 164 What do you mean by referring to the greater 
death’ rate in Dublin?— I mean that the fact of having 
to be out in the streets eight hours at night, even in 
the winter, makes our duties more severe. 

165 Why do you refer to the fact of the lower 
death rate in London?— I mean that our death rate is 
higher, because we run greater risks. 

166 That is what I say. Your contention is that, 
owin' 7 * to the unhealthy conditions of Dublin, as com- 
pare! with London, you run greater risks of disease. 
Is that what you mean?— Yes, sir ; and the amount of 
duty we have to perform. 

167 Are you aware that the higher mortality in 
Dublin* is mainly confined to the poorer districts?— 
Yes, sir. 

168. You cannot say that a police inspector in 
Dublin rans greater risks than I do, or anybody else ?— 
At any rate, you say that you ought to be as well paid 
as the inspectors in London?— I do, sir. We say that 
the inspectors in Dublin perform the same duties as 
the sub-divisional inspectors in London. Of course, I 
am not dictating; but I would respectfully suggest 
that our duties are more analogous to those of the sub- 
divisional inspectors in London. 

169. Why do you select London for comparison? 
Why not compare Dublin with Edinburgh : Edinburgh 
is the capital of Scotland, a much wealthier country 
than Ireland. Why not compare your position with 
that of the police in Edinburgh? — Because the police 
in Edinburgh have not such responsibilities, regarding 
the protection of life and property, as we have in 
Dublin. 

170. If you compare your position with theirs, yon 
are better paid than they are ? — That may be, sir ; but 
I would respectfully say that it depends upon the 
duties they have to perform. I have to take charge of 
large bodies of men, and, acting on my own responsi- 
bility, I am required to use great judgment and tact, 
in dealing with crowds in Dublin. 

171. Mr. Starkie. — In comparing your pay with that 
of the London inspectors, are you aware that the 
London inspector has to pay 2^ per cent, on his salary 
towards the superannuation fund? — Yes, sir, I know 



that ; and we would be very glad to pay 2£ per cent, if 
we got the same salary. 

172. If you had to pay 2£ per cent, it would amount 
to an annual deduction of over £4?— We would regard 
that as insignificant. 

173. But where there is only a difference of £14 
between you, it would be a not inconsiderable deduc- 
tion ? — We would not mind it, sir ; even after the 
deduction, the lowest rank of inspector in London has 
£9 16s. pay more than we have. 

174. Your salary, next year, will be £160 ? — Yes, sir, 
£160. 

175. That is a difference of £14 4s., as compared 
with the London inspector? — Yes, sir. 

176. Then, deducting the 2^ per cent, for super- 
annuation, which the London inspector has to pay, the 
difference is reduced to £9 16s. lid. ? — Yes, sir ; but if 
you take the sub-divisional inspector in London, who per- 
forms duties similar to ours, you will find that he 
receives a pay of £186 6s., after the deduction. 

177. He is not of the same rank? — Well, sir,, his 
duties are the same: he has charge of three stations, 
the same as I have. 

178. With reference to your statements as to the 
increase in house rents, are you asking for lodging 
allowance? — Well no, sir ; we would prefer to get it in 
pay, because lodging allowance would not count in our 
pension. 

179. Your maximum pension would he two-thirds of 
£160?— Yes, sir; that would never be sufficient to 
maintain me in the same position as I am now. 

180. Yon do not ask for lodging allowance, as it 
would not add to your pension ? — Yes, sir ; what we 
respectfully ask for is an increase of our pay. I think 
the position of an inspector of police is one that it 
should not be necessary for him to seek another situa- 
tion after leaving the Force. It is a very respectable 
position. 

181. Chairman. — Are you aware that if you were in 
the London force, and were provided with quarters in 
a station, you would be charged 5s. 6 d. a week. Now 
as to the question of lodging allowance, have you any 
observations to make? — Well, sir, of course, lodging 
allowance would be a great benefit to us ; but we would 
all prefer to get it in the shape of an increase of pay. . 

182. The basis of your application is, the increase in 
house rent ?— Yes, sir ; it is one of the grounds of our 
application. 
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183. Chairman. — You are a sergeant in the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police ? — I am, sir. 

184. In what division are you? — The " D” Division. 

185. Do you represent the uniformed sergeants of the 
Force?— Yes, sir ; all the sergeants except those of 
the Detective Department. 

186. How long have you been in the Force? — Twelve 
years and two months, sir. 

187. How long have you been sergeant? — Five years 
and eleven months. 

188. You were promoted after seven years’ service? — 
Yes, sir ; something under seven years. 

189. Did you pass an examination upon your pro- 
motion? — Yes, sir ; I passed an examination. 

190. Are you married or single? — Married, sir. 

191. Have you any children £-No, sir. 

192. How long have you been married? — Over five 
years. 

193. Tell us what your pay is? — My present pay is 
38s. per week. Our pay rises by increments, after a 
certain number of years. We commence at £1 14s. ; 
aftywo years, we get £1 16s., and after five years, 

194. You have the maximum? — Yes, sir — £1 18s. 

195. What do you pay for house rent ? — £24 a year, 
sir. 

196. Do you take any lodgers ? — No, sir. 

197 - Is £24 a year about the average rent paid by 
the men of your rank, or is it a high rent? — No, sir, 
it is not. The average is about 9s. or 8s. 6 d. a week. 
I q Ve reduced my rent latterly ; it used to be £26 or 
£28 a year. I have removed to a cheaper house. 

198. Do you get your house at a lower rent, because 
y°VJs a cons table? — No, sir. My present house is a 
good deal smaller than what I had previously. 

199. You have I suppose, a sitting room down stairs, 
a kitchen behind, and two rooms up stairs ? — Yes, sir. 



200. Where are you stationed?— Mountjoy. Sergeant 

201. Do you live in one of the houses near that?— Patrick Beary. 

Yes, sir. , , , , . , 

202. Do you get any allowance for lodging?— JNo, 
sir, I do not. 

203. Is there any deduction made from your pay 

for superannuation? — No, sir. , 

204. Is there any deduction for medical attendance ? 

No, sir; but I subscribe to a fund for medical 

attendance for my wife and family, if I bad one. 

205. How much do you pay? — 9d. a week. 

206. Do you get medical attendance yourself from the 
Force?— Yes, sir, from the Government. 

207. What is the name of the society you subscribe 
to?— The North City Medical Aid Society. 

208. Is that a usual thing with the police? — It is, 
sir, for the married members of the Force. 

209. Does the society give medical attendance to the 
wives of members in their confinements ?- — Yes, sir. 

210. And provide medicines ? — Yes, sir ; sometimes, 

if a man’s wife is bad, he might like to call in another 
doctor, sooner than have his wife in danger ; but that 
costs him more. „ 

211. You pay 9 d. a week for medical aid ? — Yes, sir. 

That is the average ; it is sometimes Is., and at other 
times 6d. 

212. Nothing is deducted from you for superannua- 
tion?— No, sir. , „ _ 

213. You get your 38s. a week dear?— Yes, sir , 
and we get 8 d. a week for boots and refitting of uni- 

214. Does that pay for your boots and refitting?— 

It does not; sir. . . 

215. Which does it not pay for?— I indude the two 

together. When I get a suit of uniform I have to pay 
a tailor for refitting it. , , 

216. I suppose the chevron is not on it when you get 
it?— No, sir, nor the number; and when I get it, it 
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does not fit me properly, and I have to get the tailor to 
refit it. It costs me 8s. for fitting my uniform every 
year. 

217. Now let ns know what are your duties? — I am 
at present performing the duties of station sergeant ; 
I have qualified myself for that rank ; and am per- 
forming the duties permanently, although I am not 
paid the station sergeant’s pay. 

218. Mr. Holmes. — When do you expect to be paid 
at the rate of the station sergeant? — Well, sir, at 
present I have no prospect of promotion sooner than 
about four years hence ; but we are applying to have 
additional station sergeant appointed, where sergeants 
are now permanently performing office duty. 

219. Chairman. — Have you ever been to London? — 
No, sir. 

220. Now you are station sergeant, and do duty, I 
suppose, turn and turn about with another man ? — Yes, 
sir. 

221. You go to bed at night, I suppose? — Yes, sir, 
sometimes we go to bed at 1 o’clock, when the men 
are off duty for a few hours, if things are quiet. 

222. Do you take off your clothes? — Partly, we take 
off our coat and trousers. 

223. So that if a prisoner is brought in, you can 
turn out? — Yes, sir, or if a message comes. We have 
a telegraph at the station. 

224. And if the Morse bell rings, you turn out and 
take the message? — Yes, sir. 

225. Then the section sergeant, what are his duties? 
How many men has he got? — Well, sir, it varies. 
Sometimes, when the station sergeants are on leave, 
it takes a number of the section sergeants to perform 
their duties ; so that sometimes he might have three 
sections to patrol. 

226. What are liis hours? — One day he comes to 
duty at a quarter to six, goes on duty at 6 o’clcck, and 
goes off at 9. 

227. The same as the men, then?— Yes, sir; then 
he goes on at 3, and remains till 10, and it is often half 
past ten when he leaves the station. 

228. He has ten hours’ duty one day, and six hours 
“e *ext day ?— Yes, sir ; an average of eight hours. 

. “°- 4 his beats at different times ? — Yes, 

sir ; of course he is responsible for the men. 

230. Mr. Starkie. — You say ten hours’ duty one 
day, and six hours the next day?— Yes, sir. 
j S' ^J? iat aTe t,le hours "'hen ^ does the six hours’ 
duty? He goes out at 9 a.m., and remains cn duty 
till 3 p.m. J 

232 Chaimux.— N ow, what is the representation you 

wish to make on behalf of the uniformed sergeants ? 

That our present, pay is inadequate. We wish to be put 
ou an equality with the London Metropolitan Police. 

233. That is, with the uniformed sergeants of the 
London police? — Yes, sir. They commence at 36s. a 
week, and rise by annual increments of Is., till they 
receive 42s. a week. I find in the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry in 1882, of which one of the gentle- 
men present was a member, that they recommended 
that that should be done. I wish respectfully to call 
your attention to the following passage from that 
Report : (Reads) “ We now come to the sergeants. At 
■present, the pay of the acting-sergeants is 32s. 6 d.. and 
of the sergeants 34s. 6 d. per week. As under our 
suggested scheme, the number of sergeants will be 
.greatly reduced, and their duties and responsibilities, 
therefore much increased, we consider that they should 
be paid as highly as the sergeants in the London 
Metropolitan Police, more especially as they will be 
frequently employed on duty as inspectors.” 

234. Mr. Holmes.— A s a matter of fact, are you 
frequently employed on duty as inspectors ?— Yes, 
frequmvtl. are performing the duties of acting-inspectors 

®5 ; ”^ ou know there are no acting-inspectors now? 

No, sir ; they were abolished in 1883. 

236. What was the rate of pay of the sergeants in 
the London police; the same as you have now?— No, 
■sir ; they are better paid. 



237. I am not speaking of their pay now, but 
that time? — Their pay at that time was the same 
we have now. 



238. Yes ; having regard to the responsibilities t 
the sergeants in the Dublin Police Force, and to tl 
fact that they were frequently employed on duty i 
inspectors, the Committee of 1882 considered that the 
should be paid at the then rate of pay of the sereean 
m London, but why do you draw from that the cor 
elusion that you should now be paid at the preser 



rate of the sergeants in London?— We do sir l 
we have the same duties; we unlmld tiA ’ bec3ffi * 
life and property in the city, andHiare the - Cf 

and the same responsibilities as the LoSS* 
sergeants. -‘-‘uncion pohci 



in the 

compare ourselves with the E.linhnreh fori. , “ “* 
pare ourselves with the London Me topol& j££?' 

M «S S ]S>pT i,f “'e"nd m are ‘'gSerS, i”™"* 

“i? and we are 

n^inTtirat ** 

241. You say the London sergeant beeins a 1 v, 
and rises to 42s. ?— Yes, sir. b ~ > 

begir l at 34 : s - and rise to 38s. ?— Yes sir 

243. Without deduction 1 — Without deduction: 

244. You are getting 38s. Yes, sir. 

245. That is, after five years’ service ?— Yes, sir 

246. If you had been in the Metropolitan Police of 

247 V?“r W °“ 1 i b , c sclUn S 40s - “ "<*■ Yes, sir 

247. But from that you must deduct Is. for superen- 
nuation, so flirt would be only 39s. that the Mm3. 
itan sergeant would get!_Yes, sir; tut we have to 
pay for medical aid. 

o,p'SJ 0 id , .“ , - Th,, "■ there is tIle ma »“' 

249. Yes ; I know all about that ; it is the same with 
S/f-n T lth , yOU ; the f is no Widows’ and Orphans' 
Blind m London except a voluntary one ; if a sergeant 
dies leaving a widow and orphans they make a “ whip’’ 
—you understand what I mean?— Yes, sir. 

250. You may take it the thing is about the same in 
London as with you. Your Widows’ and Orphans' Fund 
is voluntary with you, and it is voluntary there. With 
regard) to the Superannuation Fund, it is only for the 
constable himself, not for his widow. The widow gets 
nothing m London ; the superannuation is for his own 
pension, and a deduction of Is. a week is made for 
it-you understand that?— I do, sir; but a sergeant 
m oc? nd °- n gets 4s. a week more than I do. 

> n ° w > you have been a sergeant five years? 
— les, sir; almost six. 

252. Well, you are an exceptionally young man, and 
an exceptionally lucky man, to have got your promotion 
so soon. Very few get on so well as you have done ; 
and it is greatly to your credit. But take the middle 
case, take the case of a man who has been a sergeant 
tour years. A sergeant in London gets 40s. a week 
when he has completed four years’ service ; but from 
iat you must deduct the 2£ per cent, superannuation, 
that is Is. a week ; therefore Iris net pay is 39s. and 
ot 40s. ; and therefore the difference between you is 
only Is. a week?— Yes, sir, but after another year 
one gets 2 s. a week increase, and the other only Is. 

J um taking the case of the middle sergeant, as 
being that of the majority of the men ; the difference 
between their pay in London and in Dublin is only 
is. a week ; and the subscriptions they pay in London 
re really higher than they are with you, because in 
London there are more of those “ whips ” or voluntary 
subscriptions. 

254. Mr Starkie. — You say there is a difference of 
t a wt 7 k between your pay and that of a sergeant in 
London.— Yes, sir; between my pay and that of a 
sergeant m London who has attained his maximum. 

255. A man of your service in London would not 
nave 4s. a week more than you have?— No, but in 
another month I would have completed my sixth year, 
™ li i 1 were in ^ndon I would have 4s. more. I 
would have 42s. 

256. Chairman. — We cannot go on the future; we 
must go on the present. Now you pay £24 a year rent ? 
— res, sir. 

257. Mr. Holmes. — You have got no children, and 
have good pay ? — Well, sir, I am very well satisfied, at 
my present pay, that I have got no children. 

ou have no children, and can afford to spend 
more than you otherwise would, on rent? — Yes, sir; 
ot course, men with families must give their children 
a lot of nourishment. 

259. You occupy a better house than you could do 
ii you had a family?— Yes, sir. 

260. Chairman.— I n many cases, I know landlords 
take 6a. a week off the rent for policemen. Is not £24 
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ather in excess of the average rent men of your rank 
ia jt is, sir; I am not stating it as the 

average ; I ’should say about 8s. 6 d. a week is the 
average. Some of them, of course, might have houses 

*°26L Now, what is the representation you make? 
What increase of pay do you want?— I want the same 
nar as the London Metropolitan sergeant. 

- r^2 You base your claim entirely on increase of 
jent ?— Ko, sir ; we base it on the comparison with the 
London Metropolitan Police that was made in 1882. 

263. Mr. Holmes. — Although the conditions may 
have entirely changed in the interval? — I cannot see 
how they are changed, with regard to sergeants. 

254. Chairman. — Do you know the rents that are 
paid by the men in London? — Yes, sir ; I have an idea 
riiat their rents are in London. I have a letter here 
from tiie Superintendent Chief Clerk of the London 
Police. 

265. Yes ; we had him here ; that is not the Metro- 
politan; it is the city police — that is a letter written 
to the Clerk of Petty Sessions in Cork, is it not? — 
Yes, sir. 

266. Yes ; we have seen that letter. Now, if the rates 
of pay of the London police had not beer, raised the 
other day, would you be dissatisfied with your pay? — 
Yes, sir ; because the cost of living of everybody has 
increased. People are expected to live at a higher 
standard than they did eighteen years ago. 

267. Mr. Holmes. — Last year, in London, the maxi- 
mum pay of the sergeant was 40s., less 2g per cent, 
deduction, so that he was practically no better off than 
you were. Would you, if the rate of pay in London 
had remained as it was last year, have complained that 
your pay was inadequate? — I would, sir. 

268. Notwithstanding that the London men were not 
better paid? — Yes, sir, I would. 

269. Are yon aware that your pay is higher than 
that of most skilled artisans ? — No, sir, I am not 
aware of that. 

270. I .uppose you have heard of Harland and Wolff, 
the shipbuilders, in Belfast ? — Yes, sir. 

271. In a letter to our Secretary, they have given us 
the rates of wages of their artisans : — Platers, 30s. ; 
rivetters, 36s. ; joiners, 38s. 3d. ; smiths, 35s. ; fitters, 
37s. ; shipwrights (skilled labour), 38s. 3 d. ; and so 
on— showing that their average pay is less than yours? — 
Well, sir, I would say that a sergeant in the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police has a right to be better paid than 
a skilled artisan. 

272. Why? — Suppose you had to give up your situa- 
tion in the police, do you think you would lie able to 
take any of those places? — I am sure I would not, 
because in my youth I was not brought up to any of 
those occupations. 

273. Are you aware that those artisans are not in 
constant employment ? — I am not aware of it. 

274. Here is what Harland and Wolff write: — " We 
at present employ between 9,000 and 10,000 men, but a 
very considerable proportion of them do not earn those 
wages weekly, as a large number of them only work 
four or five days in the week? — Well, sir, I know 
that those men get off work at 3 o’clock on Saturdays, 
an “> °i course, they have all Sunday. We have to 
work till late on Saturday night ; and we have more 
duty on Sundays. 

275. Chairman. — How many days’ holiday do you 
get in the year, on full pay? — All I am entitled to is 
^ty-one days, and a day each month. 

tvAL t ow man y days would that be, on the whole ?— 
llurty- three days ; but I may mention that though I 
apply f or those days, I may not get them, in con- 
se ^® nc ® °f other men being on leave. 

hut yon are entitled by the conditions of the 
service, to a month’s holiday, on full wages ? — Yes, sir, 
tot? bi twenty-one days in the year, to go 

the country. But, in consequence of my small pay, 
a “ e save en ough to take me to the country.; 
..i-J; may you that, from the dull monotony of a 
po cemans life in Dublin, he wants something to 
ptr 1 r 1 ’ after kis twelve months’ monotonous life. 
-a, ' • M - r - Holmes. — Don’t yon think those artisans, 
after +? £ ^ es * ^ave rea< l to you, would want a holiday, 
— Well ^ y ^ s wor k, working hard nine hours a day? 
<3 ay and^ight ° n * y wor k ^ ay > but * have to work 

on^teu^ AI ^ AN ' — ^ ou arG three months in the year 
“ ! every alternate month, 
renniltetej 5 0I,MT:s - — Are you aware that Mr. Mallon 
cumnari?? too suggestion that there should be any 
JPanson between London and Dublin?— I am not, 



281. Here is what Mr. Mallon says— of course he May si, l?0i. _ _ 
was speaking for the detectives ; but they were a branch 

oi your Force; and if you are entitled to be put on , vtlUarv 
the same level as the London men, they are entitled ratr Hf- 
also. He says : “ They would expect some little in- 
crease ; but they would have no idea of making any 
exorbitant demand. For instance, at Scotland Yard, 
the system which is the basis of our Department, they 
have a chief superintendent with £550 a year, and 
three chief inspectors with £350 a year. But then our 
men could not, as a matter of course, expect _ to be 
placed on the same footing, because, in point of 
importance our duties would not take rank with the 
duties imposed on the people of Scotland Yard. There 
is a disparity between the wealth of the two cities.”. 

That is what Mr. Mallon said. So, also, Mr. Smith. 

He was asked, “ Do you seek to be placed on an equality 
with the London Detective Force?” His reply is, 

14 Not exactly ; we will allow for the fact of their being 
employed in the capital of the world, we might say ; 
but we think our pay is not in proportion, or has not 
reached the point it ought to reach, as compared 
with theirs. "We think we should not be left 
with pay which is less than half theirs. Theirs 
on an average, is £196 a year ; and ours, on an 
average, is only £92 a year.” There, you have two 
representative men of your Force repudiating the 
suggestion that you should be placed on an equality 
with London. 

Witness. — They represented the Detective Branch. 

282. Yes ; but if you are entitled to be placed on the 
same level as London, the detectives have the same 
right? — In 1882 the members of the Committee con- 
sidered that we should be paid as highly. The sergeants 
of our Force consider they should be paid as highly 
as the sergeants of the Lonclon Metropolitan Police 
Force; and there is a great disparity in the pay now 
between the two forces. 

283. Chairman. — H ave you anything more to say? 

— Yes, sir ; with regard to pension, we ask for an 
increase of pension from two-thirds to three-fourths 
of our pay when retiring, in consequence of the difficulty 
of getting employment on retiring from the service. 

284. Your pension is fixed by the 46th & 47th 
Victoria, chapter 14? — Yes, sir. 

285. Under that Act you get a pension of 30-50ths 
of your pay after twenty-five years’ service, and of two- 
thirds on completing twenty-nine years’ service? — Yes, 
sir. 

286. What is it you ask for?— Well, sir ? in the first 
place, we ask to be placed on an equality with the 
London Metropolitan Police, and that we should get 
two-thirds of our pay after twenty-six years’ service. 

That is a very moderate request, I think. 

287. If the London police have an advantage over 
you, as regards the earlier retirement on two-thirds- 
pension, you are aware, of course, that you have an 
advantage over them in another respect : that there is- 
a provision for widows in the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police which does not exist in the London police? — No,, 
sir, I am not aware of that. 

288. The provision is that, when you have completed 

fifteen years’ service, if you die, leaving a widow, she 
will get a pension of £10 a year, no matter from what 
cause you die. There is no such provision in the 
London Metropolitan Police. The widow of a London 
policeman gets no pension, except her husband dies in 
the exceution of his duty. , 

Witness. — I was not aware of that, sir. But, with 
regard to the London police, I wish to observe that 
in London, on retirement, it is easier to get employ- 
ment, than in Dublin. In support of that, I produce 
this advertisement, which appears in the Freemans 
Journal. (The Witness reads advertisement, to the 
effect the Board of Guardians would, on the 9th May, 

1901, Meet an assistant gate-porter for the Workhouse, 
at a salary of £1 a week, and that pensioners were 
ineligible.) , 

289. That does not mean police pensioners alone ; it 

applies, also, to army pensioners? — Yes, sir ; I suppose 
it does. I read that advertisement, as an illustration 
of what I say, that in Dublin there is an objection to 
pensioners. . 

290. Mr. Starkxe.— I s there any ill-feeling against 
Dublin Metropolitan Police pensioners?— 1 There is, sir. 

291. For what reason?— Well, sir, one reason is, to 
support trade. Tradesmen want to keep the employ- 
ment for themselves. 

292. I suppose they consider that a man with a 
pension is able to work for a lower rate of pay, and 
therefore injures the labour market?— Yes, six, I 
suppose that is one reason. 
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293. Is the objection to employ them solely on that 
ground, or is it because they have served the Govern- 
ment? — Well, sir, I think it is principally because 
they have served the Government. 

294. Chairman-. — Does that feeling exist with regard 
to the Metropolitan Police in Dublin? — It does, sir, 
For instance, no police pensioner will get any situa- 
tion from the Dublin Corporation. 

295. For what reason? — They have not stated their 
reason. 

296. Is it not the fact that the City of Dublin 
Steam Packet Company, and many other companies 
and private firms, such as Messrs. Guinness, Messrs. 
Jameson, and others, do what they can for police 
pensioners, and are glad to get them? — Well, sir, I 
think the Royal Irish Constabulary get more, than we 
do in that respect. 

297. The Royal Irish Constabulary and you run in 
double harness for the posts ? — Yes, sir ; that is so. 

298. But if you were a pensioner to-morrow, I am 
sure you would find it easy enough to get a place ? — I 
don’t know that, sir ; I am sure I would not be able 
to secure another situation. I may mention that a 
candidate for the representation of the Arran-quay 
Ward stated, twelve months ago, that he would oppose 
any police pensioners getting employment. 

299. You know perfectly well that though, in Ire- 
land, one class of people condemn the police pensioners 
getting employment, other people are in favour of it? 
— Well, sir, he laid down that no police pensioner 
should get employment. 

300. Mr. Starkie. — I wish to draw your attention 
to the Scotch pension regulations, take Glasgow for 
instance. That pension scale does not entitle a police- 
man to two-thirds of pay as pension until he has 
completed thirty-four years’ service. 

Witness . — Well, sir, I would say, as to that, that 
we do not compare ourselves with the Glasgow force. 
Our men do not join the Force under twenty-one ; the 



majority are between twenty-three and twenty 
and by the time they leave the Force they are old 
Our men do not join the Force under twenty-one « 
over twenty-six years of age. Another matter I w 
been requested to state, sir, is this ; the sergeants r 
quest to have six additional station sergeants aDDoinhJ 

301. Chairman.— We could not do that. WecamJt 

make that suggestion. e cannot 

Witness . — We also ask, on behalf especially of tie 
married men, that there should be no stoppages when 
the men are sick. It is a great hardship, when a man 
is sick, to have a Is. a day stopped from his pay 

302. You cannot blow hot and cold. You ask to be 
put on an equality with the London men, and it is 
stopped in London. 

303. Mr. Holmes.— W ith regard to the stoppage of 
pay in case of illness, it is never done in hard cases 
when a man is really ill, and requires his pay to keep 
him in health. Are you not aware that the deduction 
is never made when the doctor certifies that in his 
opinion it ought not to be made ?— Yes, sir, I know 
that that is done, on the recommendation of the 
doctor. 



304. Don’t you know the deduction is never made 
when the doctor certifies that it ought not to be made' 
in the interest of the man? — Yes, sir. 

305. It is necessary in other cases, to prevent 
malingering? — 'Well, sir, there is no malingering with 
the married men, because there is a deduction of Is. 
a day from them. 



306. You say there is no malingering, because Is. 
a day is deducted? — Yes. 



307. Chairman.— I s there anything else that you 
wish to mention? — Yes, sir ; another point I am 
to mention is that of compulsory retirement after 
thirty years’ service. We think that would contribute 
to the efficiency of the Force. Dr. Nedley recommended 
that in 1882. 



Inspector John 

308. Chairman. — You are an Inspector in the “G” 
or Detective Division? — I am, sir. 

309. You have in that division a Chief Inspector, 
and how many inspectors ? — Three, including a carriage 
inspector. 

310. How many sergeants? — Sixteen. 

310a. How many constables? — Ten detective officers 
come after the sergeants, there are then thirteen con- 
stables, making with the Superintendent, forty-four 
all told. 

311. Whom do you represent here? — The whole 
of the “ G ” Division. 

312. How long have you been in the Force? — Twenty- 
two years and two months. 

313. What is yonr age? — Forty-two. 

314. Are you married or single? — ‘Married. 

315. Have you any children ? — Yes, sir, three. 

316. You joined the Force, I suppose, as constable ? — 
Tea. sir, as constable in the “ B ” Division, in 1879. 

317. When did you become sergeant? — In 1888. I 
may mention that I was, during nearly all my time, 
•on station duty. I was telegraph officer and recording 
•clerk. 

318. When did you go into that? — In 1883 ; immedi- 
ately after the disturbances. I became sergeant in 
1888, and then became station sergeant. I was three 
years and four months station sergeant, and then I 
was promoted to the rank of inspector, and transferred 
to the“ G ” Division. Mine was an unique case ; it had 
never occurred before. 

319. Then promotion in the “G” Division does not 
go in the “ G ” 1 — Row it does, sir ; hut there lias been 
some men transferred from the “ G ” to the outside 
divisions ; and it was felt that it would he fair to 
transfer some of the outside men. 

320. One of the inspectors of the “ G ” Division, you 
said, was at the carriages ? — Yes, sir. 

321. Your commencing salary is £120, rising to 
£160?— Yes. 

322. And what do you get for clothes ? — £10 a year. 

323. As regards pay, there is no difference between 
your pay and that of a uniformed inspector? — None 
sir. 

324. You charge in the ordinary way, your out cf 
pccket expenses? — Yes, sir. 



Roe, examined. 

325. For yonr extra expenses, do you get a lump 
allowance, or have you to give the items of them?— 
Yes, sir ; every item has to be put down. 

326. How is the “G” Division recruited. When 
vacancies occur in the “G” Division, application is 
made to the Chief Commissioner for more men ; and 
the Chief Commissioner invites the Superintendent to 
call on- any men whom he desires to join to make 
application. 

327. As constable, but not as sergeant? — No, sir, as 
constable. 

328. What additional pay does he receive?— 3s. a 
week for plain clothes. 

329. Is that all the allowance he gets ? — That is all. 

330. Mr. Holmes. — That only refers to constables?— 
Yes, sir. 

331. Chairman. — They join as constables ; you joined 
as inspector, but you say yours was a unique case? — 
Yes, sir ; I am positive on that point. Except myself, 
all the men who are in the division at present joined 
as constables. 

332. And your Superintendent, I suppose ?— Yes, 
sir ; he was appointed from outside to be Chief In- 
spector, and was afterwards appointed Superintendent. 

333. You say the constables only receive 3s. a week 
allowance for clothes? — Yes, sir. 

334. When they rise from that to be detective officeis, 
what do they get? — 30s. a week, irrespective of length 
of service ; and 7s. a week allowance. 

335. The same as is given in London to plain clothes 
patrol men? — Yes, sir. 

336. Do you occasionally call upon extra men to do 
plain clothes patrol ? — Yes, sir ; if we require super- 
numeraries we call them in. 

337. Do they get any extra allowance ?— No, sir; 
they are not paid from the “ G ” Division, nor do they 
become “G” men, properly speaking. 

338. The constables only get £7 16s. a year more than 
men of the same rank outside? — Yes. 

339. Otherwise, the pay is the same as that of 
outside men, service for service ? — Yes, sir ; I should 
state that, practically speaking, the allowance is only 
2s. 4 d. a week, because the outside men get an allowance 
of 8 d. a week for boots. "When a man gets into the 
“ G ” Division he gets 3s. a week, and that is all, so that 
he really only gets an increase of 2s. Ad. 
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ioins the “6” Division is he looked No, sir; we go ourselves;, and occasionally we go to jr “t ,31 '_ l90L ^ 
340. If a ™ ^ an {or t h ie , remainder of his service, England and Scotland!, and to Havre, Rouen, and Ham- Inspee tor John 

up °“ “JVt out of plain clothes, and join one of the burg. Koe. 

cr can he B®“. * h 6 compete for examination as 566. Do you find the allowance of £10 a year enough 

divisions w . ^ they very seldom do. for clothing? — We do not. 

^geantoutsia ^ ^ tuin he c01lld do so ?_He 367. Is clothing not cheaper in Ireland than in Eng- 

3?}- ■ . w he would have to pass the examination land?— It is about the same price. . T , 

could, sir ol i nwpd 368. What do you pay for rent? — Well, sir, I have 

a house of my own ; but the class of house I would 



couia, Uowed 008. What do you pay tor rent!— wen, sir, a nave 

H°„o h TW anv of the present superintendents in the a house of my own ; but the class of house I would 
been detective ofcen.J-1 could not set to jccomnodrto me would be .bout £38 a jeer. 

I may mention there is one inspector *9. Do you tidte lo%er.!_No, ett. 

tdl you that, sir. j f)i v i s ; 0 n 370. What would) be the average rent paid by the 

"jSf'.JZ what it the representation you desire to married constables rnd sergeants of your Force I-I 

“ftoll b ip^' y» 371 S togie men lodge in the barracksl-Yee, 

S*0-sW *>»■* Superintendent sir, tte^go^m t^Wadcs. 

a ml o/the chief inspectors !— ' Yes, sir ; I do repre- Hot mlnJr ^ Iwrcckt-About 

5* ffiSSi-Jl’ ^ JVM seme foot.g - ^ other 



be put on the same level as the men in London. 

345 Are you acquainted with the system of the 
Criminal Investigation Department in London?— Well, 



— Yea, sir. 

375. They have no better accommodation than the 
other men. No cubicles? — No, sir ; there are seven or 



LTiuuucrt tn,oo.. b ■ other men-. jm 0 cudicjcs <a o, so- ; tnare are seven or 

I am not exactly acquainted with it, but I know some- m6n in a room . 

thing about it. ewijmd 376. There is no difference in that respect between 

W. You are aware ^ *^e^ staff^ of Gotland yQur mffll flnd tte men of the ^her divisions ?-No, 
Yard consists of thirty or y , Z sir ; except that the mess costs a little more, 

make inquiries in serious cases very often in all parte ^ m would there be at the mess in Ex- 

of the country and the Continent 7— Yes, sir, i am ch Court?— About twenty in the mess, 

aware of that. , „ . 378. Would it not be much cheaper, and more satis- 

348. Are you aware that there is a special staff of f&c to have a civiliail me ^man. Would he nob 
men, with special knowledge and special aptitude, and unders t and the thing better?— Well, sir, I don’t know, 
that many of them know foreign languages, and are Jt wag never trie(L 

occasionally in attendance on sovereigns, and have gi^g. You have a pretty wide experience of police 

■ganisation 1 — I have, in Dublin, sir. 



ipecial duties to perform?— Yes, sir. organisation. , , .... 

349. Now, tell me what is the representation you ggg # Does it not strike you that there might be a 

desire bo make on behalf of the G Division as a befcter organ i sa ,tion as regards mess?— Yes, sir, I think 

whole?— That they should be regarded as equivalent tliere > ht 

to the local ranks in London. „ . 381. Don’t you think that a civilian caterer would 

350. That is, to the Divisional Detective Stan m probably do it better than a constable told ofE to do it, 



London?— Yes, sir. 

351. How many of the men of your division 



turn and turn about? — Well, sir, I think that in a 
em " very large barrack that might work ; but m small bar- 



ployed on hackney carriage duty ? — Five constables, a racks they could) not afiord to have a civilian caterer, 
sergeant, and an inspector. 382. I n a large barrack, with twenty-eight or thirty 

352. Are those men permanently on hackney ^ car- men , ) you ^ink it might be better?— Yes, sir, in 
riage duty?— No, sir; when a man comes to the “ G ” Kevin- street or Green- street it is possible it wou 14 



riage duty?— No, sir; when a man comes to the 'G Kevin- street or Green- street it is possible it would 

Division first, he is put on the carriage duty, and goes work b6ttftr ^ be wort h a trial. 



about making inquiries about lost property ; and by " ^o have a civilian caterer, charging the men so 
that he acquires an initial idea of detective duty. much each ? Yes, sir. 

353. The Carriage Inspector is a permanent office, I 304. M r> Holmes. — D on't you think that, under the 

suppose?— Yes, sir. present system, there is a great deal of unnecessary 

354. How long has the present Carriage Inspector was t© ?— I am afraid there is. 

held the office ?— Four years. 385. A new organisation might be useful?— Yes. 

355. Does he wear plain clothes or uniform? — Plain 386 . Chaikman. — Y ou have no deduction for super- 
clothes. . annuation? — No, sir. 

356. Has he charge of the lost property? — Yes, sir, 337. You are aware that the local inspector in Lon- 

the lost property found in hackney carriages is in his do , tt) oub 0 f his salary, say of £200, has to pay £5 per 
charge. annum for superannuation? — 'Yes, sir. 

357. Have you got the rates of pay of the Divisional 388. And you have another advantage that the Lon- 

Detectives in London? — Yes, sir ; I made a note of don man has not, that if yon die after fifteen years' 

them for myself, and have it here. I got them a few service, your wife and children under fifteen years of 



days ago. age g 

358. Would you please read them out? — Well, sir, 3$ 
as regards the inspector’s pay, in the Criminal Investi- none 
gation Department the local inspector is not under it is. 
a separate head ; hut I am aware the local man 391 



age get an allowance ? — Yes, sir, a very small one. 

389. Yes ; but even a small allowance is better than 
none; half a loaf is better than no bread?— Of course 

390. If the widow is living with her father £10 a 



is paid at the same rate as the second class in Scotland year is a welcome thing ? — It is, sir, no doubt. 



391. Your pension rate is the same as that of the 
359. What do you mean by “ local man ” ?— ! The local uniformed Force?— Yes, sir, it is the same, 

inspector in the Criminal Investigation Department. 592. Mr. Sura-Ou DnMm detective KKauta 

m . .. , , and detective officers receive £18 5s. a year for clothes? 

■m What is lus pay ?— He begins at £190, and by _ Y 

annuai increments of £5 goes up to £240, and £15 393’ ^ expenses out of pocket?— Yes; that in- 

owance for clothing. eludes a good many things we cannot often tell about. 

,.“®* What is the sergeants’ pay? — I have had a 394. The pay of the sergeants is the same as that of 
' about that ; it is not stated in the book, and the uniformed sergeants, except that the maximum is 

iot had an opportunity of informing myself the same as that of a station sergeant, namely £21 a 
I believe they are paid from 45. to 6s. a week? — Yes, sir. , 

e than the uniformed force, according to class. 395. Therefore practically the only advantage the 



J choc , ii, is uui siateu m me uuuiv, aim tne uuuuimeu Bcigvonu, — — ~ 

1 w not had an opportunity of informing myself the same as that of a station sergeant, namely i-4 a 

to it. I believe they are paid from 45. to 6s. a week? — Yes, sir. _ , 

week more than the uniformed force, according to class. 395. Therefore practically the only advantage the 
is on the assumption that they have that that our detective has over the uniformed _ man is the plain 



make their case. clothes allowance?— Yes, sir, that is all. 

362. You want to be put on the same footing as the 396. And that, for the sergeants and) detective officers 
tW 8 - 1 * P’ etective Staff in London, and if you had ; 3 £18 5s., for the chief and other inspectors £10, and 
it would meet your views? — It would, sir. for the constables only £7 16s.? — 'Yes, sir. 

^ our duties are- confined to Dublin?—' Well, 

Practically speaking, they are. 



397 Why do the chief and other inspectors in the 

— „ Detective Department get only £10, when the sergeants 

364. Does your warrant go all over Deland?— Yes, sir. and detective officers receive £18 5s?— Well, sir, they 
« can execute a warrant in any part of Ireland. are employed in the office. 

You do not send to the Royal Irish Constabulary 398. Chairman.— Do you make inquiries yourself ?— 
wnon you recniire 1 air. exceDt in some important cases. 



you require to execute a wanranfc out of Dublin 1— Seldom, sir, except in some important cases. 
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JfaytMSOl. 399. Do the inspectors generally remain in the office? 

Inspector John B ' r > as a rule, we remain in the office ; we have 
' Roe. to instruct the men, and tell them what to do in 
difficult cases. 

400- Mr. Holmes. — You ask that you should be paid 
at the same rates as the local detective inspectors in 
London ?— Yes. 

401. Is it the case that your duties are the same as 
theirs ? — I think they are the same, as similar as they 
possibly can be ; they both look up local robberies 
and serious crimes of that nature. 

402. If your duties are not severer why do you ask 
to be paid as well as the London men? — Because it 
costs us as much for food and clothing. 

403. The Boyal Irish Constabulary say their duties 
are the same as those of the London men, and, ignoring 
altogether economic conditions, they ask to be paid the 
same ?— Well,, sir, I don’t mean to express any opinion 
as to the c.aim of the Royal Irish Constabulary ; all 
I say is that, in point of fact, our duties are the same 
as those or the men in London. 

404. It is generally admitted that, assuming the duties 
to be the same, the rates of pay in London should be 
faxed somewhat higher than in Edinburgh or Dublin— 
men in London who occupy analogous positions are, as 
a rule, paid at a higher rate than those in Scotland and 
Ireland. For instance, you are aware that the judges 
in England are paid more than the judges here?— Yes 
sir ; I think they spend more, too. 

405 If the principle that, because the duties are the 
same, therefore the pay should be the same, is admitted 
m your case it should be admitted in other cases?— 
Well, sir, it would be well to make a good com- 
mencement. ° 

406. If we adopt the principle that the salaries of 
your men should be put on the same footing as that 
ofl the, men in the Divisional Criminal Wsfcigation 
Department m London, how can we refuse to do so in 
the case of the Royal Irish Constabulary ?— The Royal 
Inah Constabulary are not circumstanced as we are • 
they are m the country ; we are in Dublin. ’ 

draw a distinction between the 
men of the G Division and the uniformed men of the 

/ino ^‘ S 1 T ? 0nstab,lla ry in country districts? — I do 

408 . Mr. Holmes.— Do you draw a distinction between 
tne men in the G Division and the men in the other 
divisions of the Dublin Metropolitan Police? — Well 
sir, I think they ought to be paid better 

409. You say the men of the “G” Division have a 
claim to the same rate of pay as that of the London 
Detective police?— I do, sir. 

410. Is not that a large order?— Well, sir, you cannot 
blame us for putting our claim in the most favourable 
point of view for ourselves. Our duties are the same ; and 

S “ ,miauia P a r of a local inspector in London is 
£190, while mine is £160 ; so that the London man gets 
£30 a year more for performing the same duties. 

411. Ohaikman.— ' W ill you tell us, shortly, what your 
duties are?— I come down every alternate morning, 
and see the pawn office men out on duty firsto-I parade 
the pawn office men, and see that they are looking 
after their business, and if there is anything special I 
look it up. At 10 o'clock I parade the other men. 

I read the orders of the day, and the reports of all the 
occurrences worth noting that have taken place within 
the preceding twenty-four hours ; and apportion the 
duties between the men — the more serious cases may 
require the personal attention of two men. I have to 

i men Wll u ln ^ judgment, are the best 
fatted to take up each case ; there might be men good at 
forgery cases who are not so good at burglary— I have 
to apportion the cases among the men. Then in certain 
cases the men will come to me for advice, and ask what 
should they do— they tell me the facts, and) ask “What 
should I do? Is there any offence here?” “What 
step should I take? Should I act without a warrant?” 

1 nave to give advice in all such cases. 

■ x 412 ; £ oes the 0hief Inspector do?— He super- 

generally; he comes in the mormng 
before 10 o clock ; there is no fixed hour fo<r him to go 
away, but he never goes away till after 6 or 7 m 
the evening. 

^L hafc doe ® th ® Superintendent do?— He stops 
in the office m the Castle Yard, conducts the corres- 
°” b " t *' “ d “l*™*™*. the 

414 And when any report comes to him which re- 
qrnree to be attended to, does he refer it to you to 
detail the officer who should look after it?— Y m to 
me or to the Chief Inspector; and the Chief Inspector 
sends it to me, and I detail the officer; hut if th e rf£ 



any serious question, or any doubt as 

tte best man to attend it, /consult the* OhSC” 1 *. 1 ® 

We confer between ourselves upon maitpro m p€ctot - 

415. I am , little struct TfaTS 
statement it does not appear that any at 5 ‘- ur 
speotors themselves make personal inquiries ?_Qw m ' 
do, sir, an inspector does make perLTin^’ 
goes in charge of the men in special mwl-fK 7 ’ and 

416. Mr Holmes. — I do not Hi 

of pay of the men in the " G” Division do imt • rat€s 
addition ; but I cannot accept your general 
that because the duties are the sine as k K®' 
therefore the pay should be the same ?-Well 
am .. s ° n Z, 1 cajui0fc impress you with that. ’ ’ 1 

• u' , iere 1S a Hackney Carriage Inspector?—' v«. 
sir, he has a very great responsibihty ; andl suL^ 
would he hardly fair to put him on a par with 1 C 
side inspector. The Carriage Inspector is 
sponsible for the caraiage dlty in P Dubhn *** "* 
4A8. Uhaikman. — H ow manv hacknuir 
there ?— There are at present, licensed," 1,047 hacknev 
cars ; 647 cahr.olets, or four-wheelers ; 261 stage cJ 
images, including the tramcars ; 117 two-horse inh 
riages ; fifty-nine one-horse job carriages ; Sd^enft 

^i e 9 30 Whfl°t rSeS '- , Numb 1 er o* licensed drivers, 2,926 
419. What assistance lias the Carriage Inspector ?- 
Fne men. One of them is called tlie Carriage Inquirer 
When a man makes an application for a licence as a 
driver he goes out, ana inquires whether he is a 
proper man to bo entrusted with a licence. If a man 
pioposes to become a licensed proprietor the vehicle 
i h ° W u t0 t v e i lnS P ec , t . or > and he ha* to inspect 
ilifi- i L aUows ^ to he licensed. Then he haTto 
report when men misconduct themselves. He lias four 

-I 11 llUn ' Ti 116 x lty is divided in to four districts, 
one man responsible for each district. They so out 
every morning at 10 o’clock, and inspect all the cars in 
the district, see that they are clean, that the drivers 
ol* fw' the Ji° rSeS - and ca rHages in good condition, 
and that everything is right. In connection with tte 
work he does, I may mention that last year lie col- 
lected £3,770, and during the past year he licensed 239 
dnvers and 118 conductors. During the same year 
80_ stage carriages were licensed, and 62 job canines, 
o ]ob horses, 237 hackney cars, and 111 cabs. He has 
an assistant— a sergeant, who is paid differently from 
the other sergeants ; he only gets 3s. a week for clothes, 
li place of 7s. He has to make inquiries often, and 
during the absence of the inspector from any cause, he 
has to attend the Police Court, and take his place and 
responsibility. There is a point in connection with the 
Unef Inspector which I wish to bring under vour 
DO j He is paid more than we are paid, of course ; 
and then the question is, how will he stand in relation 
to us as the result of this Inquiry. 

. 5, . • What is his representation? — Well, sir, his 
initial salary is 33 per cent, more than mine, and I 
am asked to state that he would be satisfied ll Ills pay 
was increased 33 per cent, more than what my salary 
would be increased. 

421. Mr. Starkie. — He begins with your maximum? 
res, sir ; he asked me to state that he would oe satis- 

mu with 33 per cent, more than the increase of salary 
that 1 confidently hope to get. 

422. Chairman. — Is there anything more you wish to 
fwiT ieS ’ s ! r > there is one thing more I have been 
asKto to mention. There are ten detective officers and 
thirteen constables. Each of these constables is as 
much employed on detective duty as the officers. Their 
aivties are at least as onerous as those of the officers, 

they only receive 3s. a week, 
t n o C j UVS i e the - T are probationers ?— Ho, sir; they 
ar ® f A Bedged “ G ” men. 

at ?• S J ark ie-— W hat is the distinction between 

a , if. , tl y. e officer and an ordinary “ G ” Division con- 

T - !* ls old J a distinction of pay. We say that 
/oc 0 T. t l0Se men s,wndd rank as officers. 

4^o. Do you say that thirteen constables are toe 
many for the probationary rank, and that the detective 
omcers should be increased to eighteen, and the con- 
stables reduced to five?— Yes, sir ; to five. 

426. How long do you regard a man as a pro- 
tioner. We regard the men in the Carriage Depart- 
ment as probationers. 

T - 427 - For what period? — There is no fixed period. 
Usually we would find out very soon whether a man 
was nt for detective work or not. Before a man would 
DS <ioQ Tn °in l nnder me I would know it. 

What length of service have the detective 
° „ From eiRht y ears to sixteen. 

j a r- a man f rom eight to fifteen years' service is 
a detective officer, he gets ls. a week more than if in 
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corvice ? — Yes, sir; they don’t ask for 
™ore. A sergeant receives the same pay 
the ordinary rank ; detective officers may receive 

, Tr holmes.— Are the detective officers who get 
30^a Sk satisfied with their payl-WeU sir here 
tf' if at they say : “ They respectfully submit that m 
“jJS 0 f the important duties they have to perform, 
S pay sliould be somewhat higher than that of first 
£ constables of the uniformed force. That is the 
„nlv complaint they make. 

Stark he. — Is there any limit of service 
which a man cannot be made a detective officer? 
si , • it depends upon the condition of the pro- 
motion list. As a rule men do not go in for the 
Detective Department till after four years service. 

432 Mr. Holmes.— In your opinion would it be 
possible to effect any reduction in the staff?— hi ct m 
our department, sir. 

Are you quite sure that you could not effect 
any saving in that respect?— I do not think you could, 
sir. . , 

434 Chairman.— I notice that in your memorial you 
allude to the pawnbroking duty as being dangerous. 
What is the meaning of that ?— Well, sir, they have 
to eo round the pawn offices every day. It is disagree- 
able dirty work; and there is always some epidemic 
going, and there is more or less danger in that way. 



435. Your Pawnbrokers’ Act is much better than in 
London? — The pawnbrokers in Dublin are quite satis- 
fied with it. 

436. You say it is a disagreeable duty? — Yes, sir; 
but it certainly should, in my opinion, be considered 
detective duty, pure and simple. When property is 
lost, and is found at a pawn office, the men bring it 
before the magistrate themselves. They have a little 
professional' pride in doing it, and it is quite right they 
should. 

437. Mr. Holmes. — The average rent paid by single 
constables in London for lodgings is 4s. a week, and 
by married constables 8s. a week. Do you think it 
would be possible to get lodgings for less than 
that in Dublin?— No, sir. They cannot get lodgings 
for that. I was myself paying £24 a year rent when 
only a sergeant, and the moment I left the house £30 
was offered for it. As inspector, I was paying £32 
for a house, and the moment I left it £32 was given for 
it. 

438. Have you ever let lodgings? — No, sir ; I think 
if a man can at all live in respectability he had better 
live without lodgers, provided his pay is sufficient to 
enable him to do so. 

439. Do the men, as a rule, let lodgings? — No-, sir ; 
they nearly all live in single houses. A policeman 
cannot, as a rule, fraternise with the people in this 
country. 



May 3L 1901. 

Inspector John 
Eoe. 



440. Chairman. — You are Station Sergeant in the 
Mounti cy Division? — Yes, sir, the “D” Division. 

441. lou represent the station sergeants m the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police Force? — I ao, sit- 

442. How long are you in the Force? — Eighteen years 
and nine months. 

443. What length of service had you as acting-ser- 
geant? I was seven years a constable, and then became 

honorary sergeant. . _ . 

444. How long were you honorary sergeant?— iweive 
months. 

445. Mr. Holmes. — Do you mean acting-sergeant ? — 
Honorary sergeant, sir. I was honorary sergeant for 
twelve months, without pay. 

446. Chairman.— And then sergeant, how long?— 
Four years and ten months patrol sergeant. 

447. And how long have you been station sergeant?— 
Five years and eleven months. I got first place in the 
■examination, and it put me up some steps. 

448. Are you married? — Yes, sir. 

449. How many children have you? — Two. 

450. What rent do you pay? — 7s. td. a week, sir. 
My landlord lets me have the house cheaper than he 
•otherwise would ; being a policeman, he gives it to me 
■fid. a week cheaper. 

451. He looks upon it that having a policeman as a 
tenant is an advantage to the neighbourhood? — Yes, 
sir. 

452. And you make, I am sure, a very good tenant? 
—Well, sir, I think I am. I pay my rent, of course. 
The house I was living in previously cost me £23 a 
year; but it was a better house: the apartments of the 
house I now occupy are something smaller. 

453. How many apartments have you? — Four. 

454. The ordinary rent of your house would be 8s. 
a week, and your landlord lets you have it for 7s. 6 d. ? 
—Yes, sir. 

455. What is your pay now? — £2 a week — £104 a 
year. 

455. There is no deduction for superannuation ? — No, 
sir. 

. 457. You get medical attendance for yourself ? — Yes, 
air, for myself. 

458. And you pay 9 d. a week to a Medical Aid 
Society for medical. attendance for your family? — Yes, 
sir. 

459. And if anything happened to you your wife 
would get £10 a year, and your children £2 10s. each 
until they were fifteen years of age? — Yes, sir. 

460. Now what is the representation you wish to 
make on behalf of the station sergeants — first, let me 
|sk you how many station sergeants there are? — Thirty* 

461. That is, two for each station? — Well, sir, some 
have three, and more have two. 

462. How many stations are there? — I think, twenty. 



Station Sergeant William Gordon, examined. 

463. The station sergeant is responsible for the con- 
dition of the station?— Yes, sir ; he is in charge of the 
station during his turn— eight hours, where there are 

464. How do you take your turns of duty? — In the 
stations where there are two station sergeants they take 
it twenty-four hours on and twenty-four hours off. If 
there are three, they take it eight hours on and sixteen 
off. 

465. The station sergeant in the London police is 
responsible for the station, the same as you are ?— He 
is in charge of the station ; but not so responsible as 

W6 466. You say the duties of the station sergeant in 
London are not so responsible ?— Yes, sir ; because the 
inspector is on along with him for half his turn of 
duty : he does four hours in the station, and four hours 

0n 46Y te You say that in London, for part of the time, 
the inspector is on duty with him, and that here you 
are alone?— Yes, sir; alone. 

468. Of course, the work of the station sergeant varies 
according to the station he is in charge of— for instance, 
in Store-street there are many more charges than m 
Mountioy?— Yes, sir; double the number. 

469. Do they get the same pay?— Yes, sir, the same 

Pa 470. Is Mount] oy an easy station ?— Yes, sir, one of 
the easiest. . 

471. What are your duties — you take the charges f — 
Yes, sir ; and tell off the reliefs. . 

472 In fact, you are responsible for all the duties 
of the station ?-Yes, sir ; I post all the books investi- 
gate all charges brought to the station, take all reports, 
and, if necessary, transmit them by telegram. 

473. Now what is the representation you wish to 
make? — The representation is that, in 1882, our scale 
of pay was fixed at £2 a week, to correspond with the 
sergeants who did analogous duties m the London 

M 47 r 4° P Mr & HoLMES— There were no station sergeants 
in London?— I mean the men who were performing 

“^^her^were no station sergeants, either in 
Dublin or in London, in 1882 : they were a creation 
of the Act of 1883. We heard nothing of the sergeants 
in London getting extra pay for discharging the duties 
of station sergeants, and your pay was fixed without 
reference to any men in London. You may take that 
from me, as I was a member of the Committee of l 882. 

476 Chairman. -What is it you want, on behalf 
of the station sergeants ?-The same pay aa the. station 
sergeants in the London Metropolitan Tolice. 

477. You are aware that their pay is .47s. 6d. a week? 
— £2 7s. 6 d., rising by Is. a week to £2 10s. bd. 

478 You are aware that those rates are subject to 
2 tier cent, deduction for superanuation?— Yes, sir, 
I a P m aware of thata-either 2 or 2* per cent. ^ ^ 
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Constable 
Denis Reardon, 



479. There is no deduction from you for superannua- 
tion? — No, sir. 

480. Is there any deduction made for sickness? — Yes, 
sir, Is. a. day, unless -we are injured in the discharge 
of our duty ; we will say assaulted, or the like. 

481. Suppose the doctor certifies it ought not to be 

stopped, is the deduction made then ?— Well, sir, I will 
^tt y ou ru ^ e on the point. The regulation is this: — 

Under the rules of the service, all members of the 
it orce are liable to a deduction from their pay when 
non-effective through illness. Some cases have recently 
occurred in which this rule appeared to bear hardly 
upon individuals, and in future I wish superintendents 
and the medical officers of the Force to bring forward 
specially any case which appears to them to justify 
exemption from the rule.” So that the case must be 
specially brought forward before one can get any 
exemption. J 

482. Your application is that your pay should be 
put on the same basis as London? — Yes, sir. 

483. The main contention you have is about rent?— 
Uur contention is that rent, and the cost of fuel and 
provisions, are about the same in Dublin as in London. 

independent of any comparison with London, we 
respectfully ask for an increase of pay, because since 
the last adjustment there has been at least 25 per cent 
increase in house rent and the cost of fuel 

484. Mr. Starkie. -Have you any outside duties to 
perform .—None, sir ; except the inspector is absent 
place any Ca ' USe ’ and 1 bave So out and take his 

485. Chairman.— H as that often occurred?— It has 
occurred with me ; I have done the duty for about a 
month at a time. 

486. You didn't like it?— Well, sit, I liked it tell 
enough. 

487. You must be very nearly the senior station 
sergeant now ?— I am not, sir ; there are several before 
me yet. 

/ JOT"". *» so for an impec- 
torslup ? — I intend to do so if I can. 



489. There are some acting station 8P » S ». 
there not?— Yes, sir, when a station sergeant 
from any cause, an ordinary sergeant takeTv,; , nt 
It is only men who are willing to come W P lace - 
ask for it that are appointed. 8 forward 

49°. Do they get any allowance for acting as static 
sergeant ?— No, sir ; there is no allowance. 8 “ 

401 But they are looked upon as on the ladder t 
promotion ? — Yes, sir. laaaer for 

492. They would like the number of no™, , 

station sergeants to be increased, so that tPS 
get in ?— They would, sir, of course y m - ht 

493. Mr. Starkie -What rank in the Royal IriA 
Constabulary is analogous to yours ?-Head constabW? 
th ® ran f ^ interVen ? S between sergeant and officer 

494. I observe you do not wear sergeants' stripes’ 
No, sir ; the crown is the badge of my rank P ’ 

495. Mr. Holmes.— You ore r «. ire 

the maximum pay of a head constable in the Boval 
Irish Constabulary ?-les, sir; but I do not consi£ 
his duties analogous to mine ; I am on duty, ni^t 

el P ht hours out of the twenty-four. 8 

496. During your eight hours’ duty do you go home 
f °UG7 ea v u °’ Slr ’ not , d , urin g the eight hours 6 

tiaTtutl” -s, r etlung ^ 1 <» 

^i^498. You take a cup of tea, I suppose, there?— Yes, 

497 Mr. Starkie. At what service as a rule, does a 
man attain the rank of station sergeant ?— Unless thev 
get special promotion they are generally men of eighteen 
or nineteen years service. “ 

5 c 0 L_? ow man y men have you under you?— There 
ar ® hfty men attached to the station, 
four E ° W many are livin g in the station?—' Thirty- 

592. Are you responsible for them?— I am sir 
during my time on duty. The sergeants and men come 
m, and parade before me ; I am accountable for the 
discipline— I parade them, send them on their duty, 
and am accountable for them. 



Constable Denis Reardon, examined. 



603. Chairman. — What Division are you in? The coc To xt,-„ . 

F Division, sir. ds ,K 4n g s town as dear as Dublin, as regards 

504. How long have you been in the Force ? Eioht ^ think ** * s dearer. 

years and eight months. ght ■. 526 ‘ 0f , course *t is better for children than Dublin— 

cnc Tm ’ . - — nave you been stationed at Kingstown during the whole 

of your service ?-No. sir : T w j5 ublin par£ 



505. Whom do represent?— The married constables bee . n s , tat i? ned at Kingstown d 

E the entire service “ COnStables °* youi;. service ?-No, sir ; I have been 

ROC r> Trr:n . n ... 01 the time. 



of the entire service. 

506-7. Will you tell me how they came to select you 
to represent them?— There was one constable selected, 
sir, from each division, and then there was a special 
selection made from them, by lot. v 



508. What age were you when you joined the service ? thSt-No^sir^a 110 * th ® ? in .S st .°, wn P e ?P 1( 
— I joined at twenty-two. con -m-°ri Slr tbey were principally tourists. 

>g f>- Wien did jo« manor, _ A „„ and five ^ WdL wl " t " “ *’”* ‘ ~ 1 



of the time. 

b2 I; They are a. law-abiding people in Kingstown— 
show^ that n0 t ^ s f f ' rece nt occurrences do not 

528. Those were not the Kingstown people; were 
iey ?— No, sir : thev wer« 



after seven Years’ service oy a , AS - a , w ~ ' ' - . - - 



Eob w ii V were principally tourists. 

9. Wen, what is it that you want, on behalf of 
the married constables?— We want to be placed on an 
equality with the London Metropolitan Police. They 
commence at £1 fis 



after seven years’ service. 

511. Where is your station?— At Kingstown. 

.S f H ° w mfm T p° lice are there in Kingstown ?- 
About forty-one single men, and nineteen married 

w • 7L° W ma ? y • people are there in Kingstown ; 
what is the population ? — T pnnld ’ 



iuoiij. ptupie are mere m 

what is the population ?— I could not sav sir*’exactiv ’ ATe you aware that that is subject to a deduc- 

5,d l theK 24 “■“•I-Te., 

about fW 1S ^ ^ er cent ' f° r constables. It would be 



514. About how many — are 
more than that. 

515. It increases on bank holidays ? — Yes sir 

516. What is your present pay?— £1 9s. ’per week 



“ u a weeK, ana increase annually 

— „ . week to 33s. 6 d., which they attain at eight 
years’ service. 

nrifni ^° u sa y you, having eight years’ seiric?, 
. u , ’. lf y° u were in the London Metropolitan Police, 
be getting 33s. 6 d. ?— Yes, sir. 

. Are you aware that that is subject to a deduc- 



. v . Toe cent, tor constables. It would 

about 8d. a week at 2 per cent., and about lOd 
per cent. 

placed q 11 wba * S ro ! ulds do you base your claim to be 



•• pay-— as. per week. too . . 

&17. And you rise to what?— £1 10s., when I attain Un what grounds do you base your claim to be 

fifteen years’ service, sir. with London Metropolitan 

o , 51 , 8 ' y° u get 29s. now, plus 6d. for boots?— Yes, s' Police?— On the +1.-4. — 1- — n. 

8d. for boots and fitting uniform. 



Poiir. Q ? e Wltl1 the London Metropolitan 

to -nerf *7? g roun( i that we have the same duties 
^ »uu ubung unnorm. periorm as they have in London, with the exception 

aUowant^ ^ allowance ? - No > no lodging Sffi C uR drcumstani 0 ” 11 ^ Undei ' try “ g ^ 
c - 528 ' , You g et medical attendance for yourself ?— Yes, . 633 - Of course your dutv mav be a little bit difficult 



Society,?— Yes, 

■J* Tbat 8 ives . yon medical attendance and 
medicine for your wife and children? — Yes, sir. 

weefmSl ^ ^ Pa7 f ° r 6s - a 

w „ 52 f: 18 that the average rent the men have to pay ?— 
No, sir , the average rent is 8s. or 8s. 3d. * y 



and m i 7 oS aD0Ut a year and eignt me 
ght be ordered back to Dublin to-morrow. 

, -^ nd what 1 you apply for is the same rate of pay 

as the London Metropolitan Police?— Yes, sir, with 
manT 0 a 1 nnilal increment. I find a first-class London 
man has drawn about £235 more pay than a first-class 
Rprvi no ■ man 5 X x be h 38 completed twenty-five years’ 
£62Ss. more 1 at eight years ’ service he has drawn 
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- e T cpe vou have calculated it all very well— may 
3 S what county do you come from?-From the 

^g^-Are you a farmer’s son?— Yes, 

£ % Chairman.— Now, you base your claim to be 
, an eauality with the London police, on what 
kinds’— F^st, on the ground of the similarity of 
E; nest, that their pay and pension were in 1882 
SL same as ours, and since then they have got two 
Increases which amount to about 9 per cent. ; so that 
allowing for the 2 per cent, deduction, their pay is still 
7 ner cent, over ours. , 

538 Mr. Holmes. — I should mention that the Act 
nf 1883 did not alter the existing pay of the constables. 

All it did was to give extra pay after twenty-three 
Years’ service ; and to allow you to come up for promo- 
tion after a fixed period. Previous to that, you had to 
pa=s an examination before you could rise from one 
mde to another grade in the rank of constable. There 
| no examination now ; you rise by periods of service? 
—Yes sir, by periods of service ; but I believe a man 
in the London Metropolitan Police is not supposed to 
pass an examination to obtain his promotion. _ 

^ 539. Chairman. — Y ou say the cost of living has 
gone up? — It has, sir. . 

540. Have you a house to yourself ? — No, sir ; 1 nave 
only half a house and the common use of the kitchen ; 
and I have to pay 6s. 6 d. a week for that. 

541. They are not building in Kingstown those small 
houses like the Mountjoy houses ? — No, sir ; and in 
Dublin they have passed resolutions to prevent con- 
stables getting houses. 

542. You mean the Corporation ?— Yes, sir ; the Cor- 
poration. A policeman is the last man they will give a 
house to. 

543. I have known cases in which a man has got a 
reduction of rent for being a policeman.? — Well, sir, 

I have known cases in which the rent of a house was 
increased on account of the tenant being a policeman. 

5^4. We have had a case in which the landlord liked 
to have policemen as tenants, and gave a house to a 
policeman at a lower rent? — Well, sir, I can give you 
a case in which the landlord would not let a house 
to a policeman at all. He says, “ I will not let the 
house to you on any terms ; please return the key." 

I have his letter here. (Witness hands in the letter, 
as showing the difficulty in some cases policemen had 
in getting houses.) 

545. Did he assign any reason, in addition to his 
letter?— No, sir; no reason. 

546. Is there any other matter you wish to state ? — 
Yell, sir, with regard to pension, we ask for two-thirds 
of pay as our pension after twenty-six years’ service. 

547. Why? — Well, sir, the pension given at present 
is ton small. If a man leaves the service, his pension 
would be about 18s. a week, and that would not suffice 
to support him, because he is an old man, and, in fact, 
would not get any employment in Dublin. We ask 
that the pension should be calculated on the actual 
pay at the time of retirement. 

548. What is the rule now?— It is calculated on the 
annual pay for the previous three years. 

549. Mr. Stark if,. — That is the rule in England 
also, -under the Police (England) Act, 1890, First 
Schedule, Part IH. 

550. Chairman. — Do yon wish to state anything else 1 
—Yes, sir ; the next matter is that of compulsory retire- 
ment at the completion of twenty-nine years’ service, 
01 when a person becomes entitled to the maximum 
pension of his rank. 

551. Irrespective of age ? — Yes, sir. 

552. Would a man have to do that who was a 



superintendent? — Yes, sir; a man might attain that Jfoi/ 31, 1 S0L 
rank after twenty-six years’ service. What we say is, Constable 
that after twenty-nine years he would be unequal to his Denie Reardon, 
duty. 

563. Mr. Holmes. — Were you ever a candidate for 
the Royal Irish Constabulary? — No, sir, never. _ 

554. Why did you prefer the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police? — There were some friends of mine in the police 
at the time. 

555. Service in the Force would appear to he popular 
in this countiy. I find that the average number of 
vacancies during the past ten years was about seventy, 
and the average number of applications for admission 
was 410 ? — Yes, sir. 

556. You do not base your request to be paid as well 
as the London men on the ground of any difficulty in 
getting candidates ? — I have no idea what difficulty there 
may be in London. 

557. No; not in. London, but here. You do not 
base your request on the ground that there is any 
difficulty in this country in filling up vacancies in the 
Force? — No, sir. 

558. You base it simply on the ground that you 
should be put on an equality with the London men? — 

Yes, sir ; we have more difficult duties. They are only 
every third month on night duty ; we do night duty 
every second month. 

559. Why should you be better paid than a constable 
in Glasgow, or in Edinburgh, which is the capital of 
Scotland? — We would not put ourselves on a par with 
that force. We are an imperial force. 

560. You think an imperial force is superior to a 
force which is paid out of local rates? — Yes, sir, we 
think so. 

561. Dublin is not a superior city to Edinburgh, and 
Ireland is not a superior country to Scotland? — The 
exercise of our duties in Dublin is much more difficult 
than it is there. There the people are in harmony with 
the law. Here they show an active hostiUty to the law. 

562. You do not know anything personally about the 
duties of other police forces— you only speak from hear- 
say. Is not that so? — Well, sir, I have heard that very 
often. 

563. Mr. Starkie. — Are you aware that the pro- 
visions of the Irish Pension Act are much more favour- 
able, as regards widows, than those of the English 
Pension Act? — I am not aware of that, sir. 

564. Are you not aware that, under the Irish Pension 
Act, if you die from natural causes after you have 
completed fifteen years’ service, your widow would be 
entitled to £10 a year pension for life?— Yes, sir, I 
am aware of that. 

565. Do you know that there is no such provision in 
England?— I find no fault with the pension, up to- 
twenty-six yearn. 

566. You must balance one thing against another. 

If you are not as well off as regards period of service 
for maximum pension you are better off as regards 
widows ? — That is a thing I would not look at : I must 
look to myself ; I do not mind about the widows. 

567. Chairman.— Have you anything more to say?— 

We ask for lodging allowance for the married men, in 
addition to the actual pay. I think a lodging allow- 
ance is given to the married men in the London Metro- 
politan Police. 

568. How much do you want? — Whatever ihey are 
getting. I base my application on that. I believe they 
get Is. 6 d. a week, with some other extras. 

569. Would that content you?— Well, sir, I would 
not ask for any more than they have. 

570. Is that all you wish to say ? — Yes, sir. 

571. You have given your evidence very well. I 
tViiiik you will get on in the Force ? — Well, sir, that is 
my ambition. 



Constable William 

572. Chairman. — W hat part of Ireland do you come 
! —The County Cork, sir. 

573. What station are you attached to ? — The Lower 
™ ^rd— the “ B ” Division. 

<4. Whom do you, represent? — I represent the single 
mea of the Force. 

575, How many men are there in your station? — 

ere are about ninety single men at the Castle. 

® ow lon § are you in the service? — Five years 
and one month. 

^fiat are you employed on now — are you on 
ordinary patrol duty?— Y^, sir. 



Grieein, examined. 

578. You are a very young man. How came they 
to choose you to represent them? — Well, sir, the men 
chose me. 

579. Yes ; but how did they come to choose you ? — I 
cannot say, sir. First, there were four men told off 
from each division, and then one from each ; and I 
was elected to represent the single men. 

580. You have heard what Constable Reardon has 
stated ; have you anything to add to what he said with 
regard to the general question ? — Well, no, sir. 

581. As regards the general question, you think Con- 
stable Reardon represented the case correctly? — Yes, sir. 

582. Now, as to the single men. The single men, I 



Countable 

William 

Griffin. 
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Jfay31,l90l. take it, are pretty well oil. I suppose you have a bank 

i''r!n««tovio account? — No, sir, I have no bank account. I have 

less money now than when I joined the police five years 
ago. It is only by the strictest economy I can make 
Doth ends meet. 

583. What is your pay?— My pay at present is 
£1 7s. Qd. a week. 

584. Tou pay Is. 2 d. a week for lodging and fuel ? — 
Yes, sir, Is. 2d. for lodging and fuel in the barracks, 
and Id. for washing sheets. 

585. You pay Is. 2d. for lodging and fuel. Do you 
find you get enough fuel? — Yes, sir ; we make no com- 
plaint as regards fuel. 

586. What about light?— Well, sir, there is no allow- 
ance for light in bedrooms. 

587. Have you gas?— No, sir, there is no gas; we 
use candles. 

588. What amount of fuel do you get?— As much 



, . ? 17 - Wll J“u walk?— Too will ™ „„ . 

th.»g, «r, as a parson walking to a fuiSanWp 
say there are sheet. ; — . 



as we require. 

589. Is there no fixed allowance? — I believe there i 



. “ wide nu uikt-u aucwai 

sir ; but I don’t know what it is. 

590. One of you is told off to act as messman for six 
months? — Yes, sir. 

591. Have you acted as messman?— Yes, sir. 

592. The messman manages the canteen? Yes. 

593. And you give him £1 a month?— No, sir ; he 
gets a certain amount when his time is up ; and he 
has to contribute a certain amount of the profit to 
the Widows and Orphans’ Fund. 

594. How much would the profit in the canteen come 
to with a barrack of ninety men?— I have not had 
experience myself ; I am not in a position to say. 

595 How much is your weekly expenditure for the 
mess?— Our average weekly expenditure would be 
4s. 3d. We provide our own dinners on Friday. 

. S96 - You provide your own breakfast and tea?— Yes 
slr c ' lr7 we J lre supplied with dinner only from the mess. 

S97. n or dinner you have soup, meat, and vegetables? 
— Yes, sir. ° 



• “ 38 ,- have soup every day, except Friday?— No 
Blr ! M °? da y 1S the 0I dy day on which we have soup. 

, You s ay £! 4s. is your average weekly expendi- 
j ^ sir ! we P a y 6s. 6 d. a week for dinner only 

c ,5* That includes cook’s pay. 

600. Does it include bread?— It does not. 

601. You buy your own bread?— Yes, sir; that is 
•one of the extras. 

60 f • H ° w mi, ch do the extras come to, including 
bread?— My extras come to about 19s. or 19s. 5 d for 
provisions, weekly, including the 6s. 6d. 

603. Then, deducting the 6s. 6d. fox dinner, it would 
be about 13s. ? — Yes, sir. 

list 04 ’ That is a high average?— Well, sir, there is the 

605. Do I understand you to say that 19s. covers all 
your expenses for food ?— Yes, sir, for the week. 

606. That is a high average?— Well, sir, we cannot 
live more economically. 

607. You have a barrack of ninety men. Have you 
•ever had a civilian caterer?— No, sir ; there is no such 
thing in the Dublin police. 

are a man of ability, and have been selected 
by the other men to represent them : whv don’t you try 
and start it? Surely, a civilian would know much 
better than a policeman how to cater : you cannot find 
a man m the police who understands catering so well 
““ experienced civilian would do?— Why not, sir* 

OUb Because a, policeman is not trained to it. Every 
trade has to be learned ?-WeU, sir, we never tried it 
•f i Mr ' Holmes.— D o you mean to say that your 
food alone costs you £1 a week ? — Yes, sir ; 19s. a week 
We cannot do it for less. 

6 j- 1- , T ¥ r ? are hundreds of students in Dublin— 
medical students and others — who have to live on half 
that ? — That may be, sir. 

„ Chairman.— I see in this account an item— 

Attending deceased comrades.’’ What does that 
mean?— Attending the funerals of comrades. For a 
car alone it costs us 2s. 6d. 

funeral" 00 * d ° ^ 8 car? ~ A 031 to attend the 

614. You hire a car?— Yes, sir; we pay 10s for a 
car to attend a funeral, and that accommodates four 
of us and we pay 2s. 6 d. each. There are fourteen 
lunerals annually, on an average. 

. 615- Why pay such a lot as that?— The hire of a car 
is only 18d. for the first hour, and Is. an hour after 
diffintt^ 68 ’ Sii: bUt i<>b Carriagefl m hi red 

616. You take a carriage? — Yes, sir. 



You a,/ toeTrta? 
auuuuOy !-Yes„r. I don’t mmil to 
fourteen funerals annually; but attendi™ f r ' : 
costs me about £1 annually tending fur^ri: 

*£* otte “ d “""Uyi-P*,, 

620 Why don’t you make better arrangement, ? , 
funeral cannot take more than four hours - £ 

b« «■ a our?— Wen, air IfcVt IS 
arrangement we make, and four of us join DSnal 

621. Mr. Holmes. — You cannot include that 

necessary expense?— It is, sir; we must 1 

with the times. must kfe ep P us 

622. Chairman.— The London police would 

dream of such a thing as that. When they attend* 
funeral of a comrade they walk?— Well =ir in n it" 
it is usual to drive. ’ U ’ ln DnbtE 

623. You have a boy to clean your boots?— Yes sir 

“ y° ur contribution to himMfe 
pay the “ Boots ” 4d. a week. " 9 

prero are ninety men in your larrack-tka, 
must be tw o or three boys : are there 2 Tiiova 
™,I. Wen, there are Z, t^in Zli^ " 
4d. a week for polishing the boots, and there isa 
messenger, besides, who receives his pay. 

626. And you really as a single man' say it costs voa 
19s. a week for your food. Now, supposing you wen 
mamed, as, I suppose, you will be, some day— 

mtness.—Wen, sir, at present the. prospects of mr 
getting married are very small. • 

627. But, supposing you were married, it is said the 
average rent they have to pay is 7s. or 8s. a week. 
Taking it at 7s., that would make 26s., if it takes 
Za IV, y° urself » h °w -would you feed your wife 

T ere a marrled men ? — As regards 
?. 1 s . lr > 1 to see how a married man could support 
his wife and children on his pay. ^ 

® ut ’ as a matte r of fact, they do. Between 30 
and 4 j per cent, of the Force are married. Do von 
seriously mean to say that 19s. a week is the aver'age 
LX aoq ltUle 8 Em 8^ 6 man f°r food? — Yes, sir. 

V Take the case of a man in your rank of life 
outside the Force. Is that the average expenditure of 
a single man in Dublin? — I have no experience of city 
life outside the Force. 

630. You go into the city, on your beats?— Yes, sir. 
, u 866 aea P s °f places where people get dinners 

—eating-houses ?— Yes, sir. 

632. I suppose you have been into some of them, and 
had dinner?— 1 have, on a few occasions. 

, ds nofc toe dinner you get there as good, and 
oetter, than you have in your mess ? — I don’t think it 



tv?' T r- 1 can - get a dinner of four courses for 18d. ? 
police, sir, cannot, properly, be compared with 
people living outside, for they can live as tliev please. 
We cannot. J 

, J sa J toat ninety men, messing together, 

ought to live much more cheaply than a single man, 
hvmg outside ?-Well, sir, that is what it cost! ns. 
Dub. Mr. Stark ie. — You say your dinner costs you 
. o a. a week ; that, excluding Friday, is rather more 
tha VV da Y 1 — Yes, sir. 

, Y ° u l‘ave ninety men in the barrack. Is it 
possible that each day’s dinner costs £4 10s. ?— That :s 

high in Hnbl’ Sir ' Ifc goeS to show that P rovisions £ra 

annotators’ d ° y ° U get f ° r dinner Meat > vegetables, 

_J? 9 - get anything else?— No, sir. We get 

soup on Mondays. 

640. Mr. Holmes. — Does the charge for dinner in- 
clude porter?— It does not, sir. 

641. Mr. Starkie. — D o you say that there is £4 10s- 
worth of meat, vegetables, and potatoes provided for 
the ninety men every day?— You have to take into 
account the cost of cooking. 

642. Yes, of course, it has to be cooked. But I see 
your account there is an item for cooks separately?— 

, ’ Slr .> toe 6s. 6d. a week is only for dinner ; we have 

provide the other meals ourselves, and, of comse, 
they must be cooked. 

643. You come from Cork?— Yes, sir. 

644. Is your father a farmer?— Yes, sir. 

645. Has it ever occurred to you how much better 
you could organise your mess if you had a professional 
caterer, who understood the business ? When you see 
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t mitside restaurants in the city, has 673. If you don’t care about remaining in the Force, JfaySl, 1901. 
;e bills of rare mes s might be better why do you not leave? — If a man has spent four or Constable 



these bills of fare - at ur mess m i g ht be better why do you not leave?— If a man has spent four or 
never occurred w 1 g £ r> five years in the police, he is not well qualified to take 



it never---;'.- • ,_ NOj 8 i r . nve years m me pom 

°“8p\niat is done with the remnants of the dinners? up another situation. 



much a week, and the 674. You are a young man still — how old are you? — 



-They ^S^ute^to 3, keep S up the recreation room I am twenty-five. 

proceeds contrib barrack. 675. You entered the Force of your own accord — 

which is attadied t • to?—! do not you did it with your eyes open?— Yes, sir ; but, after 

647- Sow S i believe. all, coning Iron to country, one know, very little ol 

aKtly mow * contractor for meat, potatoes, the world or its doings. , 

648- Save you got a <*nv contract _ 676. You knew what the rates of pay were when you 

and vegetables . No, ,, .*4 j n William- joined the Force?— Yes, sir; but when I was joining 

649. Whereto you get the meatf in YViuiam jr orCQ T uld not w what my expenditure would 

% Ky"n3iTt?M, ^677. Who advised «. to jom?-I don't know that I 



j nWaWes?— No, there is no contract. 

^Pwfere d° g et the meat?— In William- 



■m: wStv 



;;, wm,MK 9 .-To have ninety mouths to feed, 677. Who advised you t 
Jd to £ve no intract, is an absurd arrangement. # was^adv^by^ybody. ^ 



,i to have no conuaco, is; “ f » I, 678. Your name was on the boc 

S'.S'tSotlv rfl.t tiy p.yU it. I under- Wore yon were admitted i-Yes sru 



the books for some time 



I jo not know exactly what they pay for it I under- 
Lnd that there is a contract, sir, for meat ; and that 
-nets 7id. a lb., all round. 

,53 it would take nearly 5 stone of meat per 
to feed the ninety men, allowing | lb. to each man ; 
baVe vou a contract for vegetables ? No, sir. 

654. Have you a contract for tea ?— No, sir. 

g.55* The ninety men would use, according ^to the 



679. How long? — Four months. 

680. Mr. Starkie. — What amount of uniform 
clothing do you get in the year? — A tunic, and two 
pairs of trousers, and a top-coat every three years. We 
get a serge tunic every second year, and a “ blue” every 
second year — we get them every alternate year, serge 
and “ blue.” 

681. You get a full-dress tunic every second year, 



you have put in, 30 lb. of tea m a week? , Yes. sir. aad a serge every second yea r, two pairs of trousers 

i. Is that bought in a shop? Yes , everybody buys every yearj and a g rC at-coat every three years? — Yes. 



his own tea. , 682. You say that when Hie clothes are supplied to 

657. What do you pay for it?— 2s. ba. a to. they don’t fit?— Yes, sir; the uniform has to be 

653. Would it not be cheaper to get it by contract— ' t to a tailor to be fitted, and he charges 4s. for 
yon could then buy it for about Is. 6d. a lb. ?— It would fitt - it 

be of inferior quality, sir. . ., 683 Is the uniform supplied to you unmade ?— No, 

659. Ninety men, separately buying tea over the • it ^ supplied to us made up ; but it does not fit. 
counter in small quantities appears an extravagant Has it to be taken to pieces again, and fitted?— 

method. Why do you not get your messman to make Yes sir _ 

a contract, and have the tea supplied in. packages for & g 5 What about the trousers?— He charges 2s. a 



each man? — Well, sir, the messman seems to have p a j r j or fitting the trousers. 



quite enough to do at present. 

660. You are paying Is. 3 d. per lb. for butter?— Yes, 
sir ; sometimes it is much higher. 



661. Chairman.— Do you deal with the Army and £ttin | 
v— st.»3| — No, sir ; it is only subscribers can deal .rJ? 



* 686. Have they to be taken to pieces, too ?— Yes, sir. 

687. You get £1 14s. 8<i. a year, for boot money and 
fitting uniform?— Yes, sir; I get that for boots and 



688? Chairman.— Is there anything more that you want 



tere. . ... . to say?— I want to call attention to the fact that pro- 

662. There would be no difficulty about that As, oa. mot j on £3 a t present very slow in, the force^ 



a year would do it?— No, sir ; we have never dealt there. 



663. Mr. Starkie.— I t appears to me that the cost CQ ' laory retirement, 
f messing could be considerably reduced, if earned ™ 1 ■ , vbab Cons! 



). How would you get over that? — By enforcing 



>. That is what Constable Reardon said ; he said 



on with due economy. Your scale here appears to bo re ti rem ent should be made compulsory after twenty- 
15s. a week ; you said it was 19s. a week for food ; but n j n0 year8 . M1( j you endorse wliat he said? — Yes, sir, 
the items in this return only come to 15s. ? — it comes to j gee acc0r drng to the evidence given in 1882, the 
to 19s. 3jrd. . , average number of constables promoted in the year to 

664. What are you including in that? — I include my ^ , . n „y 0 j ser geant was eighteen. The average num- 

weekly average expenditure. I include fuel. ber piomo ted in the years 1897, 1898, and 1899 was 

665. You said it cost you 19s. for food; do you , eleven. From this it will he seen that a con- 
include fuel in that? — Yes, sir ; fuel is necessary to 8tab i e > B c hance of promotion, before 1883, was 38 per 



prepare it ; it is part of my weekly expenditure. cent . b6tter than f b 

666. What do you pay for actual food— you have 691 We bave bad 
induded fuel?— Yes ; the food must be cooked, and we we|rft g 6r , rean ts at sev 



must get fuel before we can cook it. The cost of food g a „ 0 a man was engiDie tor ; 
is 19s. 3£d. ; but if I take off Is. 2d. from that it yearg . suob j s nob the case at present. 



691. We have had three witnesses here to-day who 
were sergeants at seven years’ service?— Yes, sir ; some 
years ago a man was eligible for promotion in six 



692.’ At what time is he eligible now?— After eight 



667. The actual cost of food, leaving out the question vears ’. the average time at which a man becomes a 
of cooking, appears to be 15s. a week ; that is over J ’ fc at pres ent is after fifteen or sixteen years’ ser- 

2s. a day? — Yes ; about 15s.— 14s. 9^d. vie! 



663. Chairman.— Do you get any allowance for 6 g 5 _ j s bber e any tiling more that you want to say ?— « 



uniform?— Yes ; we get 8d. a week for fitting and ^ ^ rn ^i,; ng more . 



repairing uniform ; that also includes boots, and it is 
entirely insufficient. Boots are very high at present. 

669. You say, “ Fitting and repairing uniform ”— 
that is simply improving the fit of it ? — The uniform is 
supplied to us in a state in which it is unfit to he 
worn, and we have to get it altered. 

670. The uniforms appear to fit very well— any that 



694. Are you on the committee of your mess? — I am 
> 695. is there a committee to manage it? — -There is 



Who manages the recreation room? — A few of 



the constables. , , , 

697. Who engages tne boys that clean the boots ana 



I have seen ?— Well, sir, when they are supplied to the , , me ssengersl— The messman. 
men they do not fit them at all, and they have to send ,-gg Starkie. — Why is bread not included in the 

them to a tailor to be altered. We have to pay 4s. to „ egs 'j j don ’ b know ; but it is not included ; every man 

tailor for fitting the tunic, 2s. for a trousers, and 2s. f b ; 3 own bread. 

s-A t T coat ' . . . P 699. Chairman.— The whole fact of the matter is 



what you say, that you do not 1 — I like it fairly well, cbanK ed- Soldiers are fed twice as well for half the 

on the whole; but at present my prospects are very poor. mon ey ?— Well, sir, the rules that apply to soldiers are 

672. Do not your prospects depend upon yourself— , app ii oab ie to us. 
u you do not like thn Ti’mw «,-lw rlrvn’t. von leave it? — . .. .. , 



r ?° U do ? ot 1 . ike tho Force wh y don,t y° u leave it?— n m PI v that vou have your meals at difierent 

i 5 “* -a, I 4«'‘ 1A« Toro.; tat I m You Sd tam ttot, . tidier cm go 
S T T S' r w i mwheto S HkW, to oating-taose. A poEcc«oa 

STo,.i.,' l S uld k 6 taproved. Wo betog to “S'o* So . h.' 0 aost lire opto » certain sbrndard 



•« Impend Fotce-the aois u the Loodon Botro- c.ornot do tot , be most me 
Jtbtm, Police, and we perfoito dmilai duties- (he ol reepectebdity- 

only difference being that the execution of the duties is 70L Axe there ninety quarto of milk consumed m your 
mote difficult in Dublin than in London. I may barracks every day ? — Well, s*r, I know I drxnk a quart 
observe that the number of prosecutions in Dublin is myself ; and I am not altogether a teetotaller either. 

&xc«:^Se L ro d siu p “ portio, ‘ * tu 
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APPENDIX 



DUBLIN METROPOLITAN 



Table showing the Rates of Pay and Allowances of Dublin Metropolitan 



Kane. 


1838.® 


1839. 


1810. 


1841-2. 


1843 

1848. 


1849 

1853. 


Ohlef Superintendent, 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ a d. 

200 0 0 


£ a d. 

200 0 0 


£ a d. 

200 0 0 


£ a d. 
200 0 0 


Superintendent, 


150 0 0 


150 0 0 


150 0 0 


150 0 0 


150 0 0 


£150— 5— £175 


Inspector, 1st Class, 


75 0 0 


75 0 0 


85 0 0 








n 2nd Class, ... 


- 


- 


75 0 0 


85 0 0 




m ! ° 


» 3rd Class, ... „. ___ 


- 


- 


- 


75 0 0 


85 0 0 






Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


■Anting Inspector, 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


Sergeant, 


0 17 6 


1 0 0 


1 1 0 


1 1 0 


1 1 0 




Aoting-Sergeant, 


- 


- 


- 


- 


_ 




Oonst ble, 1st Glass, ... ... 


0 14 0 


0 15 9 


0 16 9 


0 16 9 


0 16 9 


0 16 9 


2nd Class, ... ... 




0 14 0 


0 15 0 










0 15 0 


0 15 0 


0 15 0 






0 10 6 
















0 II 6 


0 II 6 


0 II 6 


Supernumerary, 


0 7 0 


0 7 0 


0 7 0 


0 7 0 


0 7 0 


0 7 0 | 



DETECTIVE 



Superintendent, 










(5)130 0 0 




Inspector, 


- 


- 


- 


- 


175 0 0 












Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Acting-Inspector. ... 


- 


- 


_ 


_ 


_ 


' ' 


Sergeant 


- 


_ 










Acting-Sergeant, 


- 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


_ 


Constable ... 










1 1 0 


1 1 0 



* The Force was established by the Act 6 & 7 Wm. IV., c. 29. 
(a) Increased to 10s. per week In 1859. (b) Increased 



ALLOWANCES. 

838 SUP ho r rsQ™nd n ifeTper weekforn groom!* SergeoS i”a^V(m^b^“°fc/ > ?Pp Vided vf 4 S na : r J ern - ??■ P er day for the keep of a 
provided with quarters ; and to single men not , P er „"' eelj fo * f ? el lor entire year to married men not 

a week from 1st April to 30th September. prodded with quarters Gd. a week from 1st October to 31st Maroh, and 3d. 

:£??• ^ergeante’and Constables— 2s. Id. per month in lieu of hoofs 
ism' |PP el l n * en dents— Additional £5 per annum in lieu of horses 
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POLICE 



Police Force from the year 1838 to the present time (1901). 



1854. 


1855 

1866. 


1867 

1872. 


1872 

1883. 


£ s. d. 


£ a. d. 


£ 8. d. 


£ s. d. 


256 0 0 


286 10 0 


286 10 0 


338 0 0 






210 0 0 


250 0 01 


£150— £175 


1 181 5 8 . 


180 0 0 


220 0 O) 


95 0 0 


121 15 


123 0 0 


160 0 01 


99 0 0 


113 9 3 


115 0 0 


150 0 0 - 


85 0 0 


105 17 1 


107 0 0 


137 0 oJ 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 




f 16 0 




1 16 0 


1 1 0 


1 15 8 

( 15 0 


| 15 0 


1 14 6 




f 0 19 6 


1 10 0 


1 12 6 




[ 0 19 3 

f 0 18 9 


j 0 19 0 


1 9 0 


0 15 0 
0 II 6 


0 16 9 
( 0 15 0 


f 0 17 6 

l 0 16 9 

0 15 6 


1 7 8 
1 6 0 

1 3 0 


0 7 0 


(a)0 10 0 


0 10 0 


0 15 6 



From 1883 to present time (1901.). 



Chief Superintendent, 
Superintendent, 



Sergeant— 

5 years and over 
2 to 5 years, 
Under 2 years, 



15 years and ove 
8 to 16 years, 

3 to 8 years, 

1 to 3 years, 
Under 1 year, 
Supernumerary, 



400-15-500 

250-10-320 



1 IS A 
I 16 0 
I 14 0 

1 10 0 ' 
I 9 0 
I 7 0 
I 5 0 
I 3 0 
0 15 6 



DIVISION, (c.) 



175 0 0 


206 5 8 


210 0 0 


250 0 0 


Superintendent, 




- 


153 0 0 


180 0 0 


Chief Inspector, 
Inspeotor, 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 




( 18 5 


1 8 6 


1 19 0 


8 years and over. 








1 18 0 


5 to 8 years, 


- 




1 5 0 


1 14 6 


2 to 5 years, 
Under 2 years, 


“ 


1 1 10 


1 2 0 




Detective Officers, 


1 1 B 


j 111 


1 0 0 


1 10 0 


Constable— 




t 0 16 2 


0 18 0 


1 8 6 


15 years and over, 
8 to 15 years, 

3 to 8 years, 

1 to 3 years. 

Less than 1 year, 



300-10-400 
160 - 8-200 
120- 6-160 



2 0 0 
I 18 0 
I 16 0 
I 14 0 
I 10 0 



I 7 0 
I 5 0 
I 3 0 



ALLOWANCES. 

1872. Superintendents— £45 per annum horse allowance ; £46 per annum for a servmt ; £W ^r Mnum for ^ee and at^le whra 
unprovided with cfunrters. Inspectors-.WO per annum for lodgings, and £8 per annum Jor Mitom. Actmg-InspMtOK. 
Sergeants, and Constables— £1 14*. 8,1. per annum for boois and refitting unifo^De^bye.Offl(»»^^.W^r annum 
for plain clothes. Mounted Inspector— £12 per annum for uniform. Mounted Men— £3 0*. 8<J. per annum for boots, spurs, 

1S83. Chief°Supe^^tradOTt— Freehoiise : £45 per annum for horse ; £45 per annum for a Rroom.and 

of horse. Superintendents and Inspectors- BIO per annum for uniform, and actual cost of locomotion, ^ may be approved of 
by the Commissioner All ranks under an Inspector— Cl 11s. id. per annum officers— i-is 4 S 

Deteotive Division. — Superintendent and Inspectors— .ClOper annum tor plain clothes. Sergeants and Detective Officers -18 4s. 



per annum for plain clothes. Constables — £7 16 s. per annum for plain clothes. 



D 2 
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APPENDIX H. 



DUBLIN METROPOLITAN POLICE. 



Return showing the Service of the Men of the several Ranks serving in the Force on the 30th May, 



Fkriod or Service 



Under X year, 

X and under 2 years, 



l » 

5 „ 



8 „ 
9 .. 
X0 „ 



12 „ 
13 „ 



16 M 
18 „ 



* 10 
» 11 
„ 12 



Period or Service o 



Brought forward, 
18 and under 19 years, 



Total, 

Wanting to complete, 



Established strength, 



Summary of Length of Service. 



1' 

4 

1 


E 

1 


3 

i 

I 


i 


| 


Tolsl 




1 


3 


76 


766 


8(6 




1 


1 


11 


39 


65 




1 


2 


6 


26 


33 




1 


1 


9 


15 


29 






5 


11 


16 


35 




3 


1 


3 


19 


29 




2 


6 


8 


11 


30 




1 


2 


6 


12 


21 




5 


1 


2 


8 


19 


i 


1 


2 


1 


6 


11 


i 


2 




! 


6 


11 




1 






1 


5 


5 




1 




1 


10 


7 


21 


31 


113 


935 


1,113 










55 


55 


7 


21 


31 


113 


990 


1,198 



1900, 

1901, 



Average Service. 



removjffrom e the' F^+h 30th , M , 7 ’ 1901 ’/ a . s U 43 °^11 ranks, and the number of 
emovals irom the Force through all causes during the 12 preceding months was 90 . 



APPENDIX III. 
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APPENDIX IY 



DUBLIN METROPOLITAN POLICE. 



Table showing the Wastage in the Force during the Ten Years 1891 to 1900, inclusive. 



Teak. 


Dismissed 

Compelled 

to 

Resign. 




Voluntary 

RESIGNATIONS. 

(Without Pension or 
Gratuity, 


Retirements 


Total. 




On Medical 
Certificate. 


Deaths.' 


Under 1 
Tear's 
Service. 


Overl 
Tear’s and 

25 Tears’ 
Service. 


Pension, 
alter 25 
Tears’ 
Service 

upwards. 


With 
Pension, 
over 15 
and under 
25 Tears’ 
Service. 


With 
Gratuity, 
under 
15 Years' 
Service. 


1891, . 


21 


11 


2 


9 


22 


2 


9 


76 


1892, .... 


11 


13 


2 


10 


20 


5 


7 


68 


1893, .... 


7 


11 


4 


3 


24 


4 


16 


69 


1894, .... 


6 


12 


1 


4 


32 


2 


8 


65 


1895, . 


14 


6 


4 


10 


28 


2 


9 


73 


1896, 


14 


11 


- 


3 


29 


1 


5 


63 


1897, . 


12 


13 


4 


2 


23 


1 


7 


62 


1898, .... 


14 


9 


1 


10 


24 


4 


15 


77 


1899, .... 


11 


12 


4 


6 


14 


6 


8 


61 


1900, . 


14 


13 


4 


28* 


20 


5 


9 


93* 


Totals, . 


124 


111 


26 


85 


236 


32 


93 


■H 



* 4 or these joined the Imperial Yeomanry, and hove not y et reWmed. _ , Foroe . 

2 R^e^Bte^eVthe^olonrs; onetos returned 1 nnd^s now in other haa not returned. 
8 have joined the Shanghai Police ; they have left China and are now m South Airica. 



13 men out of the above' 28 resigned, therefore, under exceptional circumstances in 1900. 



APPENDIX V. 

Return showing the Number of Applications for Admission to the Force during the Ten Years 
1891 to 1900, inclusive, and the Number of Candidates on the Register on 30tli May, 1901, 



Applications. 



1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897- 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 

. 


Total. 


365 


364 


453 


462 


409 


365 


441 


534 


375 


295 


4,063 



Number on Register. 



1st Class. 


2nd Class. 


TOTAL. 


98 


260 


358 
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APPENDIX VI. 



DUBLIN METROPOLITAN POLICE. 



Return allowing the Number of Married Station Sergeants, Sergeants, and Constables, of less than in 
1 L->- Years Service, of 10 and under 15 Years’ Service, and of 15 Years’ Service and upwards, oT 1st 



!>•» September, 1901. 



Division. 


Station Sergeants. 


Sergeants. 


Constables. 


Total. 


Under 

years. 


10 years 
and under 
15 years. 


15 years 
upwards. 


Under 


10 years 
and under 
15 years. 


15 years 
and 

upwards. 


Under 


10 years 
and under 
15 years. 


15 years 
upwards. 


IK ... . 


- 


- 


7 


- 


- 


17 


12 


10 


29 




B, . 


" 


- 


4 


- 


2 


11 


12 


20 


24 


73 


0, • • . 


' 


1 


3 


- 


- 


13 


9 


19 


27 


72 


















16 












































10 


15 


47 


'i 






i 






15 




6 


14 


43 


Total, . 









~ 






6 


5 


- 


22 




1 


28 


~ 


7 


93 


53 


86 


142 


412 



Summary of foregoing Return. 



RANK. 


10 years’ 


10 years 
and under 
15 years’ 
service. 


15 years'^ 
upwards. 


Total. 


Station Sergeants, 


- 


1 


28 




Sergeants, ... 


_ 


7 


93 




Constables 


55 


86 


142 


283 


Total, . 


55 


94 




412 



APPENDIX VII. 



Return showing the aveiage Age of the Recruits joining the Force on conclusion of their period of 
instruction at Depot, during the 5 years ended 31st March, 1901. 



Year. 


Number of 
Recruits. 


Average Ago. 


1896-1897 


58 


227 


1897-1898, . 


63 


225 


1898-1899 


83 


232 


1899-1900 


65 


230 


1900-1901 


84 


22U 


Total, . 


353 


228 



Note.— -T he period of instruction at Depot does not count as Servioe for Pension. 



APPENDIX Vm. 



Betdmt showing the Serwice of the Men who Retired on Pension during the 5 years ended 
31st March, 1901. 
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APPENDIX IX. 

DUBLIN METROPOLITAN POLICE. 



Return showing the Annual Rents paid by Married Officers and Men, 



Amount of 
Rent 

per Annum. 



Amount of 
Nos. Bent 

per Annum. 



Station Sergeant 



A DIVISION. 



40 0 0 
40 0 0 
40 0 0 

36 0 0 
32 0 0 
28 0 0 
30 0 0 

35 0 0 
30 0 0 
40 0 0 

24 0 0 
21 0 0 
32 0 0 
30 0 0 
2G 0 0 
30 0 0 

25 0 0 
28 0 0 

15 12 0 

16 0 0 
28 0 0 
13 0 0 
15 12 0 
30 0 0 

15 12 0 

16 0 0 

26 0 0 
15 12 0 

36 0 0 
15 12 0 
18 0 0 
13 0 0 
15 12 0 

17 6 8 

15 12 0 

16 18 0 
30 0 0 
30 0 0 
16 12 0 
20 16 0 

18 4 0 
18 5 0 
13 0 0 



15 12 0 
18 4 0 

16 0 0 
36 0 0 
85 0 0 
15 12 0 
15 12 0 
34 0 0 
50 0 0 
15 12 0 

15 12 0 

16 12 0 
33 0 0 
15 12 0 
18 0 0 
13 0 0 



24 0 0 
15 12 0 

15 0 0 
26 0 0 

16 0 0 
15 12 0 
15 0 0 
30 0 0 



Superintendent 
Jnsneetor 
station Sergeant 



Keeps lodgers. 
Keeps lodgers. 

Keeps lodgers. 
Keeps lodgers. 



do. 

do. 

Keeps lodgers, 
do. 

Keeps lodgers, 
do. 



16 12 0 
30 0 0 ! Keeps lodgers. 
38 0 0 ( 



B DIVISION. 



52 0 0 
32 0 0 
25 0 0 



B DIVISION — con. 



32 0 0 
30 0 0 
28 0 0 
30 0 0 
26 10 0 

24 0 0 
26 0 0 
28 0 0 

25 10 0 
82 0 0 
22 0 0 
28 0 0 
38 0 0 
96 0 0 
18 0 0 
28 0 0 
30 0 0 
28 0 0 
18 0 0 
30 0 0 
28 0 0 
24 0 0 
32 0 0 
19 10 0 
15 12 0 



16 0 0 

15 0 0 
52 0 0 

27 0 0 
30 0 0 
34 0 0 
32 0 0 
22 0 0 
2(1 0 0 

16 0 0 
32 0 0 

28 0 0 
30 0 0 
30 0 0 
15 0 0 
28 0 0 
15 10 0 
15 12 0 
30 0 0 
20 0 0 
18 4 0 
26 II 0 
30 0 0 



25 0 0 
28 0 0 
45 0 0 



Station Sergeant, 



0 DIVISION. 



45 0 I 
75 0 ( 
36 0 ( 
45 0 ( 
20 16 ( 
24 0 I 
30 0 ( 
34 0 ( 
32 0 I 
29 6 I 
22 0 I 



Keeps lodgers. 

Keeps lodgers- 
do. 

Keeps lodgew. 
do. 

Keeps lodgers. 



Keeps lodgers. 
Keeps lodgers- 



Keeps lodgers. 
Keeps lodgers. 



Keeps lodgers. 
Keeps lodgers- 



Keeps lodgers. 
Keeps lodgers. 



Keeps lodgers, 
do. 

Keeps lodgers. 
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25 



Amount of 
Rent 

per Annum 



F DIVISION — eon. 



20 18 0 Keeps lodgers. 

23 8 0 do. 

24 0 0 
14 0 0 
16 18 0 
20 0 0 



20 16 0 
36 0 0 
20 16 0 
25 0 0 
13 0 0 
13 ID 0 

19 0 0 
7 16 0 

24 0 0 
13 0 0 
30 0 0 
36 0 0 
16 12 0 

20 16 0 
28 0 0 
30 0 0 
12 0 0 
2016 0 
15 12 0 
18 4 0 



Keeps lodgers. 
Keeps lodgers, 



Keeps lodgers, 
do. 

Keeps lodgers. 



Amount of 
Rent 

per Annum. 



Superintendent 



G DIVISION. 



Detective Officer 



Has official quarters 



24 0 0 
18 4 0 
40 0 0 
34 0 0 
43 0 0 



21 0 0 
30 0 0 
29 n o 



Keeps lodgers. 
Keeps lodgers. 
Keeps lodgers. 



18 5 0 
27 0 0 
30 0 0 



APPENDIX X. 



Return Classifying the Rents Paid by the Marbied Men (exclusive of those who keep 
Lodgers). 











Number of Men whose Rent is 


















Total No. of 


Bank. 


Division. 


Under £15 


£15to£20 


From 
£20 to £30 


Over £80 
per annum. 


Men. 








per annum. 




















Station Sergeants, 


A 






i 






















D 


_ 


2 


3 


- 


6 




E 


— 


























G 


— 


— 









Total, 


- 






16 


■■ 


18 






HiHI. 1 






1 




Sergeants, 




n . 
























D 










13 




F 








si 


4 




G 










Total, 


- 


4 


15 


■V 


warn 




Constables, 


A 

B 

O 

D 


6 

1 

5 

7 


23 

13 

13 

16 


2 

6 

18 

10 


2 

2 

1 


36 

21 

38 

34 




E 










18 










1 






Q 


— 








Total, 


- 


36 


83 


44 


5 


168 



Averagb Amount op Rent Paid by the Married Men (exclusive of those who keep Lodgers). 



Division. 


Station Sergeants. 


Sergeants. 


Constables. 


E, . ... ... 

F, ... 

G, ... ... 

Average per man of 

the whole Force. 


£ *. d. 

28 5 0 

23 12 0 

24 18 8 

23 7 6 

25 0 0 

21 0 0 


£ S. d. 

18 12 9 

25 14 3 

25 2 10 

23 4 8 

15 0 3 

17 19 6 

SO 0 6 


£ s. d. 

16 0 9 

20 5 1 

21 0 8 

18 16 4 

14 6 0 

17 0 8 

22 3 4 


21 6 4 


22 4 11 


19 18 0 
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APPENDIX XI. 



DUBLIN METROPOLITAN POLICE. 



STATEMENTS SUBMITTED BY THE FORCE IN SUPPORT OF THEIR CLAIM FOR 
INCREASE OF PAY. 



(1.) — Statement submitted by the Inspectors. 



The Inspectors of the Dublin Metropolitan Police 
(exclusive of the “ G,” or Detective Division) respect- 
fully request that they be advanced to the same status 
regarding Pay, Pension, and Allowances as that of the 
Inspectors of the London Metropolitan Police. 



2nd. That the Pay, Pension, and Allowances of the 
London Inspectors are now far in excess of the Dublin 
Inspectors, although the duties and responsibilities of 
the latter are quite as arduous and important as those 
of the former. 



The grounds upon which they base their application 
are : — 

1st. That in 1882, when recommending a revision of 
their Pay and Allowances, the Committee of Inquiry 
took for their standard the rates of Pay of the corres- 
ponding ranks in the London Metropolitan Police, 
as the following extract from page 8 of the Report will 
show : — • 

“We have now to deal with the Inspectors. There 
are, as^jvill be seen, twenty Inspectors in the Force, 
as at present constituted, available for heat duty. We 
have recommended that there should in future he three 
Inspectors for each Division — an arrangement which 
will have the effect of reducing to eighteen the num- 
ber of Inspectors in the Force available for beat 
duty. 

“There are now three classes of Inspectors. The 
third-class Inspector receives £137 a year salary and 
£20 allowance for a house ; the second-class In- 
spector receives £150, with the same allowance ; and 
the first-class Inspector £160, with the same allow- 
ance. Practically, therefore, their salaries are £157, 
£170, and £180 respectively. 

“In London there are also three classes of In- 
spectors, whose duties, according to the evidence, are 
as severe as those performed by the Inspectors in 
Dublin. Their salaries are, nevertheless, much 
lower, being for the third-class Inspector £H7 6s. 6 d. ; 
for the second-class Inspector £144 14s. ; anld for 
the first-class Inspector £162 19s. ; and they do not 
receive any allowance for a house. 

“Exclusive of the allowance given to the Dublin 
Inspectors, the actual pay of second and third class 
Inspectors in Dublin is higher than the pay of the 
corresponding ranks in London ; and the actual pay 
of a first-class Inspector in Dublin, though nominally 
£2 19s. less than that of a first-class Inspector In 
London, is really £1 2s. 6 d. more when the deduc- 
tion of per cent, for the 'Superannuation Fund is 
considered. 

“We sec no reason why there should be this dif- 
ference between the rates of pay of the Inspectors in 
• the two forces, and we would suggest in future that 
the distinctive classes should he abolished, and that 
a salary, without any lodging allowance, commencing 
at £120 at year, and rising by annual increments of 
£6 a year to a maximum salary of £160, would be 
adequate remuneration for the duties which they 
would be required to perform.” 

The foregoing recommendation was adopted imme- 
diately, arid the result, though it meant a great re- 
duction in the then existing Pay and Allowances, could 
not, under the conditions set forth, be regarded other- 
wise than fair and reasonable. 



3rd. That house rent and the cost of living have 
greatly increased during the past twenty years. 

Finally, the Dublin Inspectors look forward with 
hope that their present application will be dealt with 
on the same principle as that adopted in 1882. 



I. — Return showing the Rates of Pay, &c., of the 
Dublin Inspectors before and after 1882. 
Before 1882. 







Allowances. 


Total. 




(Annual). 


Lodging. 


Uniform. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


« 


1st Class, 


1G0 


20 


8 


188 


2nd Class, 


160 


20 


8 


178 


3rd Class, . 


137 


20 


8 


165 


After 1882. 


1 


ICO 


Nil. 


10 


I 170 




HO 


Na 


10 


ISO 


l 


120 


Nil. 


10 


130 



Average reduction per man £27 a year. 



II- — Comparative Return of the present Annual Rates 
of Pay of the Inspectors in the London and 
Dublin Metropolitan Police Forces. 







Annual Pay. 








Prom 


To 






'Chief Inspectors, 


£. s..d. 


£ t. d. 
226 4 0 






Sub-Divisional 


~ 


191 2 0 




3 | 


Ordinary In- 
, spectors. 


153 8 0 


174 4 0 


Reaching maximum by 
annual increments of 
£5 4s., in four years. 


Dublin Inspectors, . 


120 0 0 


100 0 0 


Reaohing maximum by 
annual increments or 
£6, in six years ana 
eight months. 
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(2.) — Statement submitted by the Station Sergeants. 



(1 ) Increase of Pay Nineteen years ago the pay of 
the several ranks of the Dublin Metropolitan Police 
,raa revised and the Station House Officers who then 
held the rank of Acting Inspector were designated 
Station Sergeants in order to correspond with the Lon- 
don Metropolitan Police, and their pay increased from 
Vis to £2 per week in accordance with the scale of pay 
ct Station Sergeants of latter Force. Since then the pay 
of a Station Sergeant in the London Metropolitan Police 
has been increased, and he now receives 47a. 6d. a 
-week on appointment with an annual increment of is. 
ner week until he attains '50s. 6 d. per week, but the 
Station Sergeants of the Dublin Police in the meantime 
have received no increase of pay. 

Since the last adjustment the price of lodgings and 
fuel has increased at least 25 per cent. , and the price of 
provisions has considerably increased, and as lodgings, 
fuel and provisions must be provided, an increase of 
pay’ is much needed to enable the men to do so, and 
to suitably nourish, clothe, and educate their families 
as they ought, and as men holding ranks must do in 
•order to command respect and uphold the reputation of 
the Service. 

The duties which a Station House Officer in the 
Dublin Police is called upon to discharge are 
most responsible, and he requires to be capable and 
resourceful in order to keep up the reputation of the 
Force, and to deal promptly, judiciously, and legally in 
all cases, and on many occasions the credit of the Ser- 
vice depends on his action. Taking everything into 
account it must certainly be admitted that the rank of 
Station Sergeant is the most responsible, but worst paid 
rank in the Service. 

(2.) Increase of Pension, &c. Members of the 
Force who have retired on two-thirds of their annual 
pay are unable to live in decency. on the amount, and 
many of them fail to obtain a situation which would 
realise the balance between their pay and pension. If 
the scale of pension were increased from two-thirds to 
three-fourths of the annual pay many of the old mem- 
bers who are obliged! to remain in the Force much 
longer than is desirable for the maintenance of efficiency, 
would retire, and many deserving men would aspire 
to positions which are not now open to them by the 
too long continued service of these old members. 



I attach Pension scales of both Forces, from which it 
will be seen that a member of the London Metropolitan 
Police receives two-thirds of his pay as pension, on com- 
pletion of twenty-six years’ service, while a member of 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police is obliged to serve for 
twenty-nine years before he can claim two-thirds of his 
pay as pension. 

(3.) As the duties performed by. a Station Sergeant 
are entirely different from the duties performed by an 
ordinary Pcjlice 'Sergeant, and although he is. his 
superior, there is nothing which enables the public to 
distinguish the superiority. 

It is therefore suggested that the Chief Commissioner, 
if not already empowered, should be authorised to 
change the title of our rank to any other suitable name, 
should he deem it desirable. 

Signed on behalf of the applicanls. 

William Gordon, Station Sergeant. 

Pension Scales of the London Metropolitan and Dublin 
Metropolitan Police for approved service of fifteen 
years and upwards. 



London Metropolitan Police, | 


Dublin Metropolitan Police. 


15 years’ service, 15/.i0ths of pay. j 


15 years' service, 15/oOths of pay 


16 „ 


„ 16/oOths „ 


16 .. 


16/50ths „ 


17 „ 


„ 17/5 ths „ 


17 .. 


„ 17/50ths „ 


18 „ 


„ 18/50 ths „ 


18 .. 


lP/50ths „ 


19 


„ 19/-0thB „ 


19 .. 


19/50ths „ 


20 .. 


„ 20/ Ottas „ 


20 


„ 20/50ths „ 


21 .. 


.. 22/50tha ,. 


21 


22/50ths „ 


22 „ 


21/50ths ,. 


22 


21/50ths „ 


23 .. 


26/50ths .. 


23 


26/50ths „ 


24 .. 


28/i0t.hs ., 


24 ., 


„ 2S/50ths „ 


25 .. 


„ 31/50ths ., 


25 ., 


„ 30/50ths „ 


26 and upwards two-thirds of 

pay. 


26 

27 ., 

28 .. 
29 and 


31/'0ths 
32/50th> ., 

.. 33/oOthB ., 

upwards two-thiris of 
pay. 



(3.) — Statement submitted by the Police Sergeants. 



PAY. 

In the year 1883 the pay of the men in the different 
ranks of the Dublin Metropolitan Police was revised. 
The pay of a Sergeant in the Dublin Police was then 
adjusted and regulated in accordance with the pay of 
a man holding a similar rank in the London Metro- 
politan Police, namely, 34s. per week on appointment, 
rising gradually to a maximum of 38s. per week, to be 
attained after five years’ service in the rank. Since 
that time the pay of a Sergeant in the London Metro- 
politan Police has been increased, and he now receives 
36s. per week on appointment, rising by annual incre- 
ments of Is. per week to a maximum of 42s. per week, 
while in the meantime the pay of the Dublin Police 
Sergeant lias remained unaltered. There, therefore, 
exists a great disparity between the two Police Forces 
which were placed on equalisation in 1883. The 
duties which a Sergeant in the Dublin Police is called 
on to perform are at least as onerous and responsible 
as those performed by a Sergeant in the London Metro- 
politan Police. In the Report of the Committee of 
Inquiry of 1883 we find the following passage at 
page 7 : — 

“ We now come to the Sergeants. At present the 
pay of the Acting Sergeant is 32s. 6 d., and the pay 
of tlie Sergeant is 34s. 6 d per week. As unlder our 
■suggested scheme the number of Sergeants will be 
greatly reduced, and their duties and responsibilities 
therefore .increased, we consider that they should be 
paid, as highly as the Sergeants in London Metro- 
politan Police Force, more especially as they will 
frequently be employed on duty as inspectors.” 



Since 1883 the cost of house rent and fuel in Dublin 
has increased at least 25 per cent., and the price of 
provisions has also increased considerably. The vast 
majority of the Sergeants in the. Dublin Police are 
married ; and when house rent is deducted from a 
Sergeant’s pay there is very little left for the main- 
tenance of himself and his family. He must reside in 
a respectable locality and keep himself and his family 
decently attired. He is consequently placed at a great 
disadvantage as regards the moral obligations imposed 
upon him in the bringing up anld education of his 
children. 



PENSION. 

The present pension is altogether inadequate to 
maintain a family, and consequently many members of 
the Force who have completed their time must neces- 
sarily linger on, unless they can procure some other 
situation from which a small income might be derived. 
Police pensioners find it very hard to procure any 
situation, as public bodies are more or less averse to 
taking them into their employment. In the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police men do not join the service under 
twenty-one nor over twenty-seven years nf age, and 
the majority of those received into the Force ]om 
between the ages of twenty-three and . twenty-five 
years ; and wlien they have completed their time they 
are in most cases, unfit to fulfil any other situations. 
In a City Police Force men have to perform beat duty 
and to be out at night every alternate month, which 
must certainly, be very injurious to health. It is not 
an exorbitant request that men who have given- the 
E 2 
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best part of their lives in the service of the Govern- 
ment in the preservation of peace and order should, 
when they can be of no further service, be re- 
munerated for their labours by granting them a pen- 
sion equal to three-fourths of their pay. This would 
enable them to live in comparative decency and com- 
fort ; but the present pensions would not, without 
having them augmented, keep men much above poverty. 
An increase would also be the means of making the 
Police Force a more effective organisation than it is at 
present, as men having their time completed and unfit 
for further active service would retire and make room 
for younger and more efficient men, aspiring to advance- 
ment in the service. 

PROMOTION'. 

The Sergeants wouDd consider it a great favour if 
there were appointed six additional Station Sergeants 
in the six stations where Sergeants are now per- 
manently appointed to perform station-house duty, viz., 
at Summerhill, Bridewell-lane, Chapelizod, Mountjoy, 
Donnybrook, and Dalkey. Thus would be removed one 



of the greatest inconsistencies at present existing ! 
the service, namely that of Sergemts perfomi 
exactly the same duties and sharing in the sam 
responsibilities as Station Sergeants, but not having! 
same rank nor having the same pay. This cW 
would be a great stimulus to promotion while 
additional expenditure would be only trifling At «! 
present rates of pay it would be only an increase of 
l-2a. per week in all. £ 

In summarising the claims of the Sergeants ther 
request m the first place to have their pay increased 
to the same rates as the London Metropolitan Police* - 
and they then ask for an increase of pension from 
two-thirds to three-fourths of their pay. They also 
request that there may be six additional Station Ser 
geants appointed in the Stations where Sergeants now 
perform office duty permanently. 

Please see attached Pension Scale. 

Signed on behalf of the Sergeants. 

Patrick Beart, 

Sergeant . 



(4.) — Statement submitted by the Constables. 



Dublin Metropolitan Police, 

Lower Castle Yard, 

30 th May, 1901. 

The constables of the D.iM. Police, in connection 
with. the other grades of the Force, humbly submit this 
application requesting to be placed on an equality with 
the London Metropolitan Police as regards Pay anid 
Pension; and their reasons are as follows: — 

.1. That as regards duties both Forces are similarly 
circumstanced, with the exception that in Lublin the 
execution of duty is more trying and difficult. 

2. That in London facilities are afforded the police 
to augment their income, while in 'Dublin such is not 
the case. 

3. That in 1883 the Pay and Pension of both Forces 
were equal ; since then ours have remained unchanged, 
while theirs have vastly increased. 

4. That at present an enormous disparity exists be- 
tween the pay of both Forces, as is shown by the fact 
that, while a London constable receives his maximum 



of 33s. 6 d. weekly at eight years’ service, it takes a 
Dublin constable fifteen years to reach his maximum of 
30s. 

5. That, owing to the difficulty of obtaining employ- 
ment after retiring from the service in Dublin, as com- 
pared with London, a pension equal to two-thirds of 
pay at twenty-six years, and three-fourths at twenty- 
nine years is necessary ; and that such pension be 
calculated on the actual pay at the time of retirement, 
instead of on the average annual pay for past three 
years, as is the case at present. 

6. That compulsory retirement be enforced in all 
ranks on completion of twenty-nine years’ service, or 
when one becomes entitled to the maximum pension of 
his rank. 

7. That a Lodging Allowance, in addition to the; 
actual pay, be granted to the married members of the- 
Force. 

Signed on behalf of the constables of the D.M.P. 
Force. 

William Griffin. 

Denis Reardon. 



; # ' J MEMORIAL SUBMITTED BY THE “A” DIVISION. 

To the Chief Commissioner of the Dublin Metropolitan Police. 



We, the married members of the “A” Division, do 
hereby most earnestly appeal to you, seeking your kind 
and generous interest towards us, our wives, and our 
families. 

It is desirous that we should place our views clearly 
and upon good basis, showing the disadvantages of the 
present time, when compared to that of 1883, when a 
revised scale of pay, &c., was accordingly recommended 
and granted to the entire force of the D.M.P. 

In 1883 the present existing scale of pay was revised 
and given in accordance with, the times, which was 
found suitable to our requirements. From 1883 up to 
the present everything has beep on the increase, e.g., 
rents, coals, provisions, vegetables, &c., these'have all 
risen to an abnormal figure. In consequense of these, 
our necessary requirements, being so excessively high, 
we are constrained to appeal, and make our views cleaiiv 
Known to you, thus seeking your goodwill and influence 
in forwarding our interests. 

The concession which we now seek is, either to have 
buildings erected for our accommodation, or an addi- 
tional rise of pay, so as to afford us better facility in 
providing for our necessary requirements. 



We respectfully direct your attention to the follow- 
ing abstract from Report, which was recommended to 
the D.M.P. by the Committee of Inquiry: — “We do 
earnestly recommend that the Government should, 
either directly or through such an agency as the Artizan^ 
Dwellings Oo>., provide, with the least possible 
delay, the required accommodation.” Up to the pre- 
sent no steps have been taken in this direction. 

Your further attention is respectfully directed to the 
following abstract from Inquiry, 1882, relative to the- 
London Metropolitan Police : — 1 

Answers given by Chief Inspector : — 

Question . — What is the average rent paid weekly by 
married men for lodgings when they are not accommo- 
dated in blocks of buildings ? 

Answer. — Inspectors 10s. 9 d., Sergeants 7s., and Con- 
stables, 6s. ; a tendency to increase. 

Question . — Rooms would be in excess? 

Answer. — Yes. 
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The following are the rates for blocks 
Inspectors, 5s. per week. 
Sergeants, 4s. ,, 

Constables, 5s. „ 



For the above rents one sitting-room, two bed-rooms, 
and a kitchen or scullery are provided. Extra room 
6d. per week for every other apartment. 

On the other hand, we wish to point out that the 
London police are after receiving an additional rise in 
their pay, &c. A paragraph appeared in the London 
Times showing the increase as adopted by Mr. Ritchie, 
Home’ Secretary, and which the Commissioner of Lon- 
don Metropolitan Police accepted, as one which, he 
thought, would give complete satisfaction to the men 
The above-mentioned paragraph was dated 8th January, 



That which has been adopted by the Home Secretary 
consists of two proposals. First— an increase of 5 per 
cent, all round. Second — a contribution in aid of rent 
whenever it is necessary ; that is to say, whenever men 
are obliged to live in quarters where rents are high. 
To the latter purpose some £15,000 will be appro- 
priated. The whole scheme will entail additional ex- 
penditure to the extent of £70,000 per annum. This, 
of course, will have to come out of the rates. 

We wish to point out that the London police number 
between 12,000 and 13,000 men, whereas the D.M.F. 
do not number 1,200 ; so should the Government grant 
an allowance to the D.M.P., it would be only a mite m 



Zt is therefore, necessary, under the circumstances, 
that we respectfully make three suggestions, viz. : 

1st —That the Government do fulfil that which was 
recommended by the Committee of Inquiry-to erect 
buildings for all hands ; or, 

2nd.— That the Government do erect such build- 
ines for the Constables alone, and that the Inspectors 
and Sergeants receive aid in lieu of such accommo- 
dation ; or 

■3rd.— That should these buildings prove too costly, 
we do most respectfully request that the Government 
wiU be pleased to grant to the married members lodg- 
ing-aid Allowances, in view of that which was recom- 
mended by the Committee of Inquiry ml883 andin 
consideration of the facts that we now wish to place 
before the Government. 



Under these circumstances it is quite necessary we 
should appeal, and that as our present condition re- 
quires some improvement, something should be done 
to assist ns in our future welfare. 

We are public servants, as our London friends, and 
serving honourably under the same Government. It is 
only natural then, if we wish to retain our, respect- 
ability, to pay excessive rents, and to make proper pro- 
vision for our wives and families, that we should make 
the present appeal, which would prove most beneficial 
to all concerned. 

A glance at the following lists may also aid our 
cause : — 



Married Constables’ Weekly Bill. 

Rent, 

Potatoes, 

Bread, . . 

Butter, 

Tea, 

Sugar, 

Milk 

Coals, 

Sundries, 



Extra Beguisities. 

Boots, 2 pairs yearly, at 14s. per pair, 

Repairs, „ „ 3s. 6 d. „ 

Fitting uniform, two years, 

Flannel shirts, at 5s. 6 d. each, 

Under-flannel, at 3s. each, . 

Drawers, at 2s. each, 

Suit of plain clothes, - • 

Two towels at Is. each, and 6 pairs 

- socks, at 6 d., 

Two nightshirts yearly, 

Blacking brushes, yearly, • • 

Band, blacking, and soap, weekly, 

Total, . 

To provide all these our necessary requirements it is 
no easy matter to try and realise how proper provision 
is to be made for wife and family. The above lists 
naturally tell their own story, viz., that clothing and 
food for family are not as they should be. 

Hoping you will be pleased to give this memorial 
your kind consideration and approval for recommenda- 
tion. 



£7 5 1 



Trusting that they -will view °nr cause in a true 
»d that tSy mil give freely and 
and in accordance with the times, and that 
comparatively nearly on an equality mth tmr London 
friends. 



Similar memorials were submitted by the 



We remain, sir, 

Tour humble servants, 

The Inspectors, Sergeants, and Constabibi.- 
0 ther Divisions of the Uniform Force. 
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APPENDIX XIII. 



Return showing the Rates of Pay of the London and Dublin Metropolitan Police Forces, 1883-1901 
(Constables, Sergeants, Station Sergeants, and Inspectors of the Uniform Divisions). 



LONDON METROPOLITAN POLICE. 



RANK. 


(These rates ■were fixed some years 
previously). 


1900. 

(These rates were fixed in 
December, 1890). 


1901. 

(These rates were fixed in 
December, 1900). 




3rd Class. 


2nd Olass. 


1st Olass. 


Minimum. 


Rising by 


Maximum. 


Minimum. j 


Rising by 


Maximum. 


Inspectors, 


i per annum. 
£ s. a. 
117 0 0 


per annum. 
£ s. A 
144 6 0 


per annum. 
£ s. d. 

162 10 0 


per annum. 
£ s. d. 
U5 12 0 


per annum. 
£ s. d. 

5 10 


per annum. 
£ s. d. 
166 8 0 


per annum. 
£ s. d. 
163 18 7 


per annum. 

£ s. a. 

5 4 0 


per annum. 

£ >. a. 
174 16 0 


Station Sergeants, , , 


per week. 


per week. 


per week. 


per week. 
2 5 0 


per week 
per annum. 
0 1 0 


per week. 
2 8 0 


per week. 
2 7 6 


per week 
per annum. 
0 10 


per week. 
2 10 6 


Sergeants, 


1 U 0 


1 16 0 


1 18 0 


1 M 0 


0 1 0 


2 0 0 


1 16 0 


0 1 0 


2 2 0 


Constables, . . 


I 4 0 


17 0 


1 10 0 


1 4 0 


0 1 0 


1 12 0 


15 6 


0 10 


I 13 6 



DUBLIN METROPOLITAN POLICE. 

1883 - 1901 . 
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APPENDIX XIV. 



Comparative Table of Pension Seales under the Police (England) Act, 1890 ; Police (Scotland) 
Act, 1890 ; and Constabulary and Police (Ireland) Act, 1883 (46 and 47 Vic., cap. 14). 



] 


ENGLAND. 


Scotland. 


IRELAND. 


Completed Yeari 










Service. 


Minimum Bate 


Maximum Bate 


Fired Bate 


Fired Bate 




Pension. 


Pension. 


Pension. 


Peniion. 


15 


15 

JV 


TV 


- 


TV 


16 


tt 


tv 


— 


tv 


17 


tt 


W 




tt 


18 


IB 

TV 


TV 


- 


1* 

TT 


19 


TV 


19 

TV 


- 


tt 








10 




i 20 


tv 


tv 


TV 


TT 


21 


22 

ST 


TV 


21 

TV 


22 

TT 


22 


24 

TT 


24 

TV 


tv 


24 

TT 








23 


2* 


23 


tv 


tv 


TV 




24 


28 

TV 


tt 


tv 


tv 


j ' 25 


80 

TV 


tv 


2 8 
TV 


20 

TV 


26 


tv 


ff 


tv 


31 

TV 












27 


tv 




TV 




1 28 


83 

TV 


- 


TV 


TT 


29 


3* 

TO 


- 


so 

TV 


1 








82 




! 30 


TV 




TV 










34 




31 


tv 








32 


tv 


- 


tv 


— 












33 


tv 








34 


tt 


- 


tv — t 


— 


35 


tv— f 









Under the three Acta quoted, retirement, without . Medical CertidratA i» 

2b years service; hut in Scotland a Constable cannot retire, without a Medical 

.Hainei 55 ye ars ot a ge, nor an Inepe cto nntfihe "^^JXtthm'is no avehmit tor rethemenh 



In England the adoption of 



ill age limit, between 60 and 56 years, is optional, unaer sue xuou ««Hnn nf -not axeserlinz 

Under the English and Scottish Acts, the Pay of all ranks is subject to a deduction of not exceeamg 
3} per cent, for Pension. In Ireland there is no deduction from Pay for Pension. 
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May 24,1801. ,, APPENDIX XVII. 

Ur. Ji. L. 

Richardson. 



EVIDENCE GIVEN BY MR. E. L. RICHARDSON, LABOUR CORRESPONDENT IN DUBLIN 
OP THE BOARD OF TRADE, BEFORE THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY COY 
. MITTEE OF INQUIRY. 



Mr. Effingham Ltsaght Richardson, examined. 



1428. Chairman. — You are aware that this Inquiry 
is with reference to the Royal Dish Constabulary? — 
Yes. 

1429. You are the Labour Correspondent of the Board 
of Trade?— Yes. 

1430. You yourself are, I understand, a letterpress 
man?— Yes. 

1431. What are you labour correspondent for?— The 
Dublin district. 

1432. The evidence which we want from you is partly 
with reference to the average rate of wages paid in the 
various trades, and how those rates apply to the Royal 
Irish Constabulary. We also wish to consider in this 
connection such matters as medical attendance, and the 
other advantages that the Royal Irish Constabulary 
have, including pensions, pensions being really deferred 
pay. Now you represent the working classes, you 
are the labour correspondent of the Board of Trade, 
and we may, I suppose, take it that you are aware of 
the rates of wages, &c., of the various trades? — Quite 
so. 

1433. Is there any superannuation allowance to men 
engaged in trades — workingmen have no pensions? — 
They have, sir. 

1434. From their societies?— Yes. 

1435. Are there many societies which give pensions? 
—There are a good many, but the matter is entirely ■ 
dependent upon the rate of weekly contributions paid 
by the trades. Some societies, of course, do not give 
any superannuation, but, if so, their rates of contribu- 
tion are correspondingly low. 

1436. What would be the contribution for a pension 
of, say, three-fifths of the pay? — I am afraid there 
is no trade body in the United Kingdom which gives a 
pension of that kind. 

1437. Not so high?— No. 

1438. At what age do they give pensions? — I will 
take it from the last published Report of the Board of 
'Trade. If .you will allow me to quote from that, it : 
would he the most accurate. 

1430. Yes, take the average rate of wages ? — I shall, 

. and then the contributions from that rate of -wages and. 
what follows from the contributions. 

1440. For what trades? — Any trades you like — say 
the metal trade, which is divided into five sub-head- 
ings — pig iron, blast furnace' iron, ship-building- 
engineering, tin-plate work,, brass work and metal ware. 
These are the five sub-headings, and the average rate of 
wages for a full week’s work, exclusive .of overtime, 
ranges from 33a. 5d. to 24s. 6d. 

1441. 33s. 5 d. is the maximum ? — Yes, that is the 
maximum average. ' 

1442. And the rate comes down to 24s. 6 d.1 — Yes. 

1443. May we take that as a fair average for the 
whole of the skilled trades? — Yes, in that particular 
industry. 

1444. It is a fair general case to take? — Yes, the 
information 1 b taken from the reports of these trades 
themselves. 

1445. Now what would be the deductions from that 
■33s. in your opinion? — I won’t say deductions from that 
particular branch of trade, but from the metal trade as- 
•a whole. 

1446. Ab & whble? — Yes, and the iron founders will 
be a fair criterion. 

1447. Now take the average man with a family, of. 
two or three children? — It really does not matter about 
his family, whether he has a dozen children or none he 
contributes out of his earnings Is. per week. ’ 



1448. To the Trades Union?— Yes, for which he even- 
tually becomes entitled to a superannuation allowance 
Of course there are other intermediate benefits during 
his membership, such as idle money. 

1449. What are the benefits which he obtains for this 
weekly contribution of Is. a week? — Dispute pav 15 a. 
per week for eight weeks; unemployed benefit, ' which 
is 9s. for the first thirteen weeks, 8s. for the second 
thirteen weeks, 6s. for the next twenty-six weeks, and 
a Is. per week afterwards so long as unemployed ; for 
sick pay, 9s. for the first thirteen weeks, 8s. for the 
second thirteen weeks, 6s. for the next twenty-six 
weeks, 3s. for the next fifty-two weeks, and 2s. per 
week for the remainder of the illness, which might be 
indefinite. Superannuation, at sixty years of age and 
thirty years a member, 5s. a week ; thirty-five years of 
membership the same ; forty years of membership, and, 
of course, sixty years of age, 7s. 6d. per week. I 
should explain that that means forty years of member- 
ship at fifty-two paying weeks per year, for, :of> course, 
when a man is unemployed, subscriptions are not, in a 
great many cases, payable, consequently these- weeks 
would not go towards making up the year’s subscription. 
A man tlu - ee months idle in a certain year would have 
to make up that to make the qualifying year towards 
superannuation. 

1450. There must he fifty-two paying weeks in each 
year? — Yes, so that a man qualifying for a pension of 
7s. 6 d. with forty years' membership, might have had in 
reality fifty years’ membership. 

1451. Mr. Holmes. — Is 7s. 6 d. the maximum sum? — 
Yes, in that trade. 

1452. Chairman. — After forty years’ membership of 
that union? — Yes, sir. 

1453. Now, can you give us any information with 
regard to his weekly expenditure ? — You mean the ordi- 
nary artisan. 

1454. Yes. An ordinary member of a metal trades 
union ? — That very much depends upon the circum- 
stances of the man. 

1455. Yes, but with your knowledge of Dublin and 
the out-districts, can you say what a married man with 
two or three children woulid, on an average, pay for 
rent. Your answer, of course, is not absolutely bind- 
ing, what we want is your opinion? — A man constantly 
■employed at any trade would, I should say, pay from 
5s, to 7s. per week for rent. 

1456. The union makes no allowance towards that? — 
Not in the least. The rate of pay in Dublin and 
throughout Ireland has nothing whatever to do with 
the social status cf the individual, so far as outlay is 
concerned. 

1457. Mr. Holmes. — -When you say from 5s. to 7s. a 
week, you refer, I suppose, to big centres, such as 
Dublin, Cork, Belfast, and nob to the country towns ? — 
Yes. 

1458. It would be somewhat less in the country? — 
Yes. 

1459. Chairman. — Would you have very much work 
in the metal trades in the country? — No, comparatively 

1460. The metal inldustry would not oven bo much in 
Dublin? — No, it would not. 

1461. Mr. Holmes — But take carpenters and pain- 
ters, are they not employed throughout the 
country?- — Excepting men from the different large 
shops who gO' to the country towns or districts to work 
on contract, I don’t think that in any of the country 
towns about there is so much of trade that you could 
art all base any calculations on. Of course, awarding 
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to the return I gave in, you will see that the rate 
A ffacreg for the country towns for the skilled artisan 

1462 CnAiEiiAN. — There is great variation in the 
country towns compared with the big cities, but still 
greater in the rural districts and the country villages?— 

1463 There is a great variation between the rates 
mid to carpenters in Dublin and in the country dis- 
tricts ?— Tes, if the men are located in those districts, 
but if they go down from the city to a country district 
thev get the Dublin rate of wages. If you look an the 
list I gave in you will see that in such a district, not so. 
far out of Dublin, as Naas, 24s. a week is paid there 
as against 35s. in Dublin for that class of work. 

1464. Mr. Holmes. — Letterpress work?— Yes. 

1435. "Would that be typical for the other trades like 
carpenters ?— I would nob like to say that without know- 
in 0, more about it. . 

1466. Chairman. — -But there is considerable varia- 
tion? Yes, there is. I have heard it stated that a 

workingman going down to these districts can live like 
a fighting-cock for 10s. or 12s. a week, and send up the 
remainder of the wages to his family here. 

1467- The expense of living is different in the coun- 
try from a large town? — Yes. 

'1468. I should like to ask your general opinion as to 
what you would allow for clothes for the artisan in the 
course of the year? — I never. went into that. 

1469. Woulld £3 for himself individually be enough? 
— Yes, I think so. 

1470. And about the same for his wife ? — Yes. 

1471. About half that for each child? — I think that 
you might perhaps allow more for children. 

1472. Could the artisan clothe 'himself, linen and all, 
for £3 a year ?— I think he might, on an average. 

1473. On an average — two years would be £6, one 
year might be a little more than £3, and another year 
a little less? — Yes. 

1474. It would be an average of £3 a year? — Yes. 

1475. The expenses of locomotion .to and from work 
would amount to a considerable sum at the end of the 
year?— That does not operate so much in this country 
as in London. Here, generally speaking, the working 
classes manage to get near their work, and we, conse- 
quently, suffer from congestion. 

1476. Congested labour? — No, a congested mode _ of 
living. We here are trying to move the working 
classes, the better class of workers, to the outside dis- 
tricts. Then .the means of locomotion are very cheap 
and very suitable, but this scheme has not come to any 
such state of perfection that I could speak of. 

1477. Would the £3 include boots for the artisan or 
not? — I think it would. 

1478. He could manage boots and all for the £3 ? — I 
think, putting one year with another, he could. 

1479. You would not put down anything considerable 
for Ms expenses in locomotion? — No, sir, not here. 

1480. I do not know if you are acquainted with the 
conditions of the Irish Constabulary, and their rates of 
pay? — No, I am not. 

. 1481. Would you mind my reading something for you 
that will give you some information. A sergeant gets 
31s. a week, 29s. being paid to a junior sergeant. A 
constable with twenty years’ service gets 27s. a week, 
down to the junior class, who get 21s. a week. They 
have to pay Is. a week for living in barracks. There 
is no deduction for medical attendance, no deduction for 
superannuation, and they can retire at twenty-five years, 
without a medical certificate, on three-fifths of their 
pay, and at twenty-nine years on two-tHrds of the pay. 
They have a hoot allowance of 6d. per week, and their 
families are attended gratis by a doctor. How would 
you say generally that that compares with, the position 
of an artisan? — That last item is a considerable one 
with the workingman. 

,1482. The doctor? — Yes, particularly workingmen 
with families. Unless they make some provision other 
than is made for them by their own particular benefit 
fund, that is, their sick pay, which does not cover 
doctor’s allowance or medicine, or anything like it, they 
must have recourse to the dispensary doctor, or else 
subscribe to a sick fund. 

1483. The working artisan is subject to the fluctua- 
tions of tralde?— Yes. 

1484. Unlike the policeman? — I don’t know about 
that. 

1485. There is no such thing as good or had trade to 
affect the policeman. He is kept on the whole year? 



1486. How would you compare the position of the-, ilav 211B01. 

ayerage constable with that of the average artisan ? ; - Mr _ 

Mr. Holmes. — Bearing, .of course, in mind, that tEe ; 
constable’s pension is secure. . . . .sAi 

Chairman. — He can enter the service at nineteen, or,, 
in some cases at eighteen years of age, and can retire - 
at twenty-five years’ service on three-fifths of his pay. 

I don’t know if that is asking you too much ?— You only 
ask my opinion. 

1487. Yes, your opinion? — I should say that men. 

•in the service of the Government or local authority, 
under these conditions, are much better off than the 
ordinary artisan, not only during the time they are in 
service, but -afterwards as well. 

1488. Now about pensioners ; do you think there, is- 
to any extent a prejudice among the Irish population 
against the employment of pensioners because they 
belonged to the police. Of course the pension is. a 
guarantee of good coriduct — but are you acquainted with 
any strong prejudice against them for having been in 
the Force? — No, not on that head, but the ordinary 
workingman regards the pensioner as a man who has 
already done his ordinary work and who, after he has 
completed his ordinary term- of service, sells his labour 
at a lesser rate than a man who may. perhaps have a. 
family to support could do, and there is a prejudice, a 
great prejudice on that head ; not on the head of his 
having been , a policeman, but because of his having a 
pension on which to subsist. I myself was a member > 
of the local authority here, the' Dublin- Corporation, for 
some years, and I must candidly admit that I helped to 
insist when any employment was being given - by the 
local authorities, that a man who would not have a 
pension should have the preference. "We hold that it 
tends to throw a burden upon the rates by shutting out 
men who have families to support, and taking on men 
who have already a fair means of subsistence. 

1489. That, however, is part of. labour politics rather 
than any prejudice against the Irish Constabulary, qua 
constables or qua their having been servants of the 
Government? — It has no reference to that at all. 

1490. Mr. -Starkie. — D oes that feeling extend to the 
whole of Ireland as well as to Dublin?— I would not 
say that, but I fancy it does to a large extent. 

1491. You do not think there is a prejudice against- 
pensioners in the country owing to their having been 
policemen?— Well, I think in the country districts there 
is a prejudice. 

1492. On account of the office the man held?—' Very- 
likely. 

1493. Mr. Holmes.— Taking the maximum pay of & 
man in the metal trade, that is 33s. 5 d. per week, I wantr 
to know what are the deductions, other than- 
the deduction for rent, which a worker is com- 
pelled to make from his pay in order to ensure 
provision for himself in case of sickness. . I 
understand you to say Is. contribution to the union 
weekly, for which he gets certain benefits? Yes, sir. 

1494. In addition to that, do the men subscribe to- 
benefit societies?— Yes. I don’t suppose there is a 
workingman of any thrift or providence at all who is 
not a member of one or other of such friendly societies. 

1495. Does that secure medical attendance for himself 
and family?— In the great majority of oases it would. 

1496. What would the contribution be weekly? — L 

think the average would be 6 d. or Bd. Some of the- 
more highly-charged friendly societies manage to hand, 
over what is known as a “divide” at 'Christmas— a. sum 
of money that helps a man over the Christmas holidays,, 
when most of the working-men are locked out and are* 
not able to earn their full wages. . . 

1497. Would that include contributions to a burial, 
club?— No, that might be another club altogether. 

There are friendly societies which undertake that also, 
as well as trades unions. Members of a union generally 
get a mortality allowance. In the case of the iron foun- 
ders, the funeral allowance is £10 to the members; 

1498. Are there any other contributions he has to 
make besides contributions to the union and the benefit 
society ?— Yes, in many trades, even in the aristocratic 
University Press, we have what is called a chapel, and 
there is a father of the chapel. It is an old custom of 
the members, who have to pay contributions for the 
up-keep of the society. One man is appointed for the 
purpose to look after the contributions of the members. 

This man does the work for the others, and the men 
by giving him their subscriptions are saved from having 
to go to the society meetings for the purpose of paying 
in their contributions themselves. They all pay the 
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money into the one fund, and it is carried by this indi- 
vidual. That is another tax upon the members, but 
they pay it for their own convenience. 

1499. As regards continuity of employment, may we 
assume that an efficient, well-conducted man in any 
trade may expect to look forward to being continuously 
employed when not incapacitated by ill-health 7 — No, 
sir, in no trade can a man, no matter how capable he 
be, look forward to anything greater than a fortnight’s 
employment, and in some cases a week's. 

1500. But as a matter of practice how would it work 
out? — Well, of course, it entirely depends upon the 
volume of traide in a particular shop. There are many 
men who have been in one establishment all their lives 
without being out of employment. 

150L Take the case of the metal trade, with which 
you are dealing? — It depends entirely upon the volume 
of trade in the concern where the individual is employed 
at the moment. 

1502. How long would a workman be, on an aver- 
age, out of employment owing to the state of trade. 
How many weeks in the year, on an average? — Taking 
it all round, I should say a fortnight out of the year. 

1603. Enforced idleness? — Yes, sir, enforced, and 
holidays as well. 

1504. On an average what would be the time that a 
man would he incapacitated through sickness in the year 
and not able to go to work? — I should say the same, 
sir. 

1605. Say a month oS? — Yes. 

1506a. At what age do men begin to draw full pay as 
artisans? I9 it not after they have served the‘r 
apprenticeship? — In nearly all trades that I know they 
are entitled to go on full pay immediately their appren- 
ticeship is served. 

1606. At what age? — At twenty-one years. 

1507. When is a man, owing to age, incapacitated, as 
a rule, from giving full value for his wages, and there- 
fore an unsatisfactory workman ?— Any time from fifty- 
five years of age. 

1608. When he ceases to be efficient as a workman 
owing to physical causes, can he be employed upon 
other work of a less remunerative character? — No, sir. 
. 1509. He 'has to go?— In some trades “yes,” but that 
is only of recent growth. 

1610. Employment cannot he found for him at 
reduced wages if he is less efficient?— He must go on 
superannuation ; if he is not entitled to superannua- 
tion, there is nothing for him but the poorhouse, unless 
he has some member of his family to take care of hi™. 
. 1511- Does the artisan often supplement his weekly 
income by working overtime? — That, sir, rarely 
occurs. It is a practice that the general body of work- 
men are very much against. 

1612. We may assume that, as a rule, his regular 
wages are the wages during the normal working hours? 



1513. As regards holidays. A man cannot always 
work and remain an efficient workman. Do the men 
for their health take holidays ?— Workmen, as a 
general rule, take very few holidays. Take the average 
workman, beyond the days popularly called Bank Holi- 
■days I very much doubt if he, a man with a family, 
can afiord to take any others. 

P“ e , of the , -witnesses before the Committee oi 
r°“f afcate< 7 m J- e Piy to a question, that the artisan 01 
tradesman has the advantage over a policeman, that he 
“ cre , ase -wages by his own industry arid over- 
hOTseT l^supplis^ Speculatl0n Speculation is backinj 

P515 \ p P tfc >ng aside speculation, can he increase his 
Sr hourT {£“*• by , workin S on own accouni 
i ■?» lle cannot - In trades unior 
sSh Wh °w a “ em ^ er of a trades union anc 

seeks or takes work to his home after the ordinary 
day s or week s work, would be expelled. ^ 

1516. To what extent have the wages of thi 

sSSv 6 huT4 e "g 4 you thal 

specifically but the returns of the Board of Trade qy,™ 
generally that they have risen somewhat. 

1517. Perhaps you could answer the question if I D u- 
to yon another question. In 1882 we were furnished 
by the late Mr. Joseph Meade, the builder, with th< 
following list of wages, namely, carpenters 5s 8 d a dav 
bricklayers stone-cutters, plasterers, slaters, the same 
plumbers 36s. a week, painters 32s. 6 d. Have these to 
risen since then?-* think there has been a rise itT 

ti, “' 1 at ™ 14 



• 1 i 18 ‘r, B i Ufc we ma L^ ke , ' lt fchat ^ wages you 
in the Return are typical of all the trades I 
mentioned to you ? — Yes, sir. 70 J 08 * 

r 519 ' ^ SrAJttKra—A^ to the work done by 
police and the artisan, What are the average hmWd 
work for the artisan ?— Fifty-four hours g 0Ura of 

1520. Six days ?-Yes ; but there is a short day 0 n 

Saturday, generally speaking. ■ 011 

1521. At what hour do they commence work in the 

morning? — 6-30 in the building lines, 8 o’clock in 
printing line. tEa 

1522. What time do tiuy cease 1-6.50 fc, the bujlfe, 

and 7 o clock in the printing. s 

1523. Is that continuous work?— It is continuous 

except a break for dinner hour. ’ 

ls ?4. Is it physically of a severe character, generally 
speaking?— Yes. 6 ■ 

1525. Ch a ir man. — Continuous attention to work?— 
Yes, there is constant overseeing. 1 assume yon, gentle, 
men, have had sufficient experience to notice the constant 
hammering that goes on during building operations 
Then, again, if you go into a printing-room, you will see 
the men at their cases uninterruptedly for five hours 
before and five hours after dinner. 

1526. Mr. Holmes. — I suppose you would prefer 
patrolling in fine weather to that?— Yes. 

1527. Mr. Starkie. — In the country districts painters 
and carpenters work only when they get a job ; there 
is not continuous employment? — No. 

1628. Is there any pension to, or provision for, the 
widows or children of artisans? — Speaking for my own 
trade, that is entirely a separate branch. There 
is an association which is kept up by a section of the 
total number of the printing trade in Dublin, called the 
Dublin Typographical Benevolent Fund. 

1529. Is that usual in other trades ?— In a great many 
it is. 

1530. What is the nature of the provision ?— A grant. 

1531. Any pension? — No. 

1532. What would be the extent of the grant?— It 
would depend upon the widow’s circumstances and the 
length of paying membership of the deceased husband. 

1533. What are the maximum and minimum 
amounts ? — £5 the maximum, and £2 the minimum, 
grant when application is made by the widow. 

1534. Is it usual with artisans to insure their lives 
in ordinary insurance offices? — 'Very rare, except as a 
provision with an Industrial Insurance Company like 
the Royal iLiver. 2d. a week, or '6<f. or 8d. for the 
whole family is then given, and that provides just suffi- 
cient to decently inter a member. 

1535. Is it customary for the wives of artisans to 
work at a trade independently of that of their hus- 
bands’? — In cases where employment is bad, or the 
husband no good, they ido. 

1536. What class of work do they generally do?— 
Tailoring, dressmaking, bookbinding, and such work. 

1537. During the time an artisan is idle, does he 
receive any allowance out of the benefit funds? — Not out 
of the benefit fund, but out of the trades union. 

1538. What does a man get when he is idle? — Unem- 
ployed iron founders get 9s. a week for the first thir- 
teen weeks. 

1509. Chairman. — How do you check the cause of his 
being idle. If a man says “ I am nob going to work," 
you don’t give him pay in that case? — No. He has to 
sign a declaration — it is not a sworn declaration— but 
he has to sign it, and that is the treasurer’s receipt for 
the money the man gets. The man is, say, employed 
in a certain employment this week, and that employ- 
ment dries up ; well, he has to get a certificate from the 
foreman of that job to say that the employment has 
dried up, and that he is not going to he kept on. He 
has himself to sign another documenb that he diligently 
looked for work and failed to get it, and these docu- 
ments are sent in. 

1540. If information came that he was standing at 
the comer of streets, or frequenting public-houses, you 
would quickly stop his allowance? — Yes. 

1541. The artisan gets no month’s holilday? — No, sir, 
and if he does take a holiday he lias to pay for it. I 
take a week’s holiday next Friday, but I shall have to 
pay for it. 

, . 1542. Mr. Holmes. — In the case of a general holiday 
iike Good Friday, are the men not paid for it?— Ho, 
and not alone that, but they are in many cases locked 
0 »tth3 next day to rest themselves. 

1643. As a rule amongst the artisan class, men are 
married? — Yes. 

1544. The large majority are married? — Yes. 
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2=45 In tho case of a. man married with a large 
fanfil'% I suppose it is impossible for him to save for a 
rdnv'dav, apart from the contribution he makes to the 
uiron 1 — -Almost impossible, indeed, sir. 

U 1546. I suppose that in such centres as Belfast and 
Derrv,’ where there arc many mill hands, the wives and 
children of artisans iind employment in the nulls?— 

6 1547. r That, of course, supplements the wages of the 

iie i543 £ I should imagine that the children of the R.I.C. 
men are just as likely to get employment as the child- 
ren of the ordinary artisan?— I should say so. 

1549 Air. Staekie. — Are tho men in the various 
trades subject to physical injury ?— Yes. The printing 
trade is a very unwholesome trade. 

1550. But I mean physical injury, from accident?— 

Yes there are numerous cases, and even since the 
Workmen's Compensation Act came into force there 
have been numerous cases of accidents, and relief 
obtained under it. ...... 

1551. Do many men die from the results of injuries— 
are there many deaths in the building trade, for in- 
stance ?— The proportion is not very largo, I am happy 



1552. Chaibman.— Would you consider £65 a year 
regularly paid all the year round, medical attendance 
for self and family, a month's holiday in the year, and 
the right, to retire after twenty-five years’ service on 
three-fifths of the pay, or after twenty-nine years’ ser- 
vice on two-tliirds — would you consider that that justi- 
fied the statement that such advantages are nothing 
like those of the ordinary tradesman?— £65 in actual 

1553. Yes, with medical attendance for self and 
family, paying rent of Is. per week, a month’s holiday, 
the right to retire without medical certificate after 
twenty-five years’ service on three-fifths of his pay? — 
There" are very few artisans who are as well off as that. 



1554. Mr. Stark ie.— Do artisans, as a rule, lay by 
much money? — They cannot, sir. 

1555. Of" course it largely depends on the indi- 
vidual ? — Yes, very largely ; and tho family surround- 
ings ; blit I know very few artisans who are abl8 to 
put by very much, excepting such as might be put up 
for a holiday time or a rainy day. In England it is a 
practice largely carried out ; I am sorry it is not 
very largely carried out in Ireland. Factory operatives 
and tradesmen are generally anxious to have a little 
put by for a holiday. We all know what the Glasgow 
Fair is. In this country, I am sorry to say, this is 
not the case. 

1556. Chairman. — There is no trades union that 
gives a pension of £45 at anything like forty-five years 
of age? — No. 

15o7. In England or Ireland? — No ; the very maxi- 
mum in the United Kingdom is 10s. a week, and that 
after a most extended membership. 

1558. Where they would never have an expectation 
of living beyond ten years at the very outside? — Yes. 

1559. Mr. Holmes. — Supposing a man in the metal 
trade, receiving the maximum of 33s. 5 d., could feel 
assured that he would get a pension of two-thirds of 
his pay after twenty-nine years’ service, would he be 
content with a much smaller wage, when working, than 
33s. 5 d. ? — Yes. 

1560. Do you suppose he would be content with 25s. 
a week if, at the end of twenty-nine years he could get 
two-thirds ? — Yes, I do ; of course, applying that to 
the man embarking fresh in life, and not the man 
encumbered with, a family. 

1561. Yes, that is what I mean?— I am sure he 
would. 

1652. Chairman. — We are very much obliged to you, 
and I congratulate the Board of Trade on having such 
a good representative. 

Mr. Richardson. — Thank you, sir. 



May 21, 1801. 
Mr. E. L. 
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APPENDIX XVIII. 



RATES OF AVAGES IN IRELAND, 1901. 



SHIPBUILDING AND ENGINEERING WORKS. 

Belfast, 20t7i May, 1901. 

Dear Sir, 

AVe are in receipt of yours- of the 18th inst. re- 
garding a Committee which has been appointed by His 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant to consider certain 
Memorials from the Royal Irish Constabulary on the 
subject of their pay and allowances, and we beg to 
say that the following are the present rates ruling in 
Belfast, but it must be remembered that in the majority 
of cases, if not in all, the rates are very much higher 
than they were, say, five years ago, and, of course, 
if trade gets bad again, they will likely go down at 
least 20 to 25 per cent. 

The men employed are taken on at a. weekly pay, and 
can be paid off any week, and therefore there are no 
pensions granted. 

There is no arrangement for lodgings in connection 
with our works. No deduction from the wages for any 
purpose is allowed by law. 

We are not aware of the men subscribing to a Pro- 
vident Fund, but we have no doubt many of them sub- 
scribe to Friendly Societies, and are also in many cases 
subscribers to their own Societies, from which they get 
allowances when out of work, or laid up ; but we think 
the pensions that they get as a whole are only in. a very 
small percentage of cases. The fact is, we know of no 
pensions being given by any Societies, except where 
the man has been disabled for life, and has been in full 
benefit. 

Regarding the rents that our men pay, we should say 
that the present rates ruling in Belfast are from 2s. 6ct. 
to 4s. 6 d. per week, which we understand cover taxes 
in all cases. 



Rates of wages arc as follows 



Platers, . 

Riveters, 

Joiners, ... 

Wood Turners, 

Smiths, ... 

Fitters, . 

Shipwrights, . 

Riggers, . 

Painters, 

Boatbuilders, . 

Moulders, 

Patternmakers, 

Turners, 

General Labourers, 

Helpers, . ■ • 

Tradesmen’s Assistants, 
Hoping this information wi 
mittee, 



s. d. 

. . 39 0 per week. 

. 36 0 „ 

. 38 3 „ 

. 37 0 

. 35 0 

- 37 0 „ 

. 38 3 „ 

. 30 6 

. 36 0 

. 33 0 

38s. & 40 0 „ 

. 39 0 „ 

... 38 0 „ 

. 18 6 „ 

. 19 0 „ 

. 19 6 „ 

. be useful to your Com- 



We are, 

Yours truly 

HARLAND AND WOLFF. 

P.S. We may mention that we at present employ be- 
tween 9,000 and 10,000 men, but a very considerable 
number of them do not earn full wages weekly, as a 
large proportion only work four or five days a week; 

John T. Dbennan, Esq,., 

R.I.C. Committee Rooms, 

Upper Castle Yard, Dublin. 
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LONDON AND NO llTII "WESTERN RAILWAY. 

Guards, .... 2 5s. to 40s. 

Porters, . . . . 16s. to 23s. 

Signalmen, . . . 2 to 3ds. 

Ordinary hours of la hour vary’ from forty- eight to seventy- 
two per week, according to importance of post. 

No lodgings arc provided. 



GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN RAILWAY 
OP IRELAND. 

£ s. d. 



Inspectors, per week. 1 10 « 

Watchmen, per week 0 18 6 

Gangers (with a gratuity at Christmas of £1 10s.) 

per week, 0 18 0 

Milesmen (with a gratuity at Christmas of £1) 

perwpek 0 14 6 



Guards (Passengers), £1 to £l 7s. 6 </., according to the im- 
portance of trains they work on, with an allowance of 
0s. pei week when away from home. 

Guards (Goods), £1 Is. to £1 6.«., according to service as 
Guard, with 2s. a night when away from home. 

Signalmen — 18f. to £1 6s, according to the importance of 
tlie Signal Box in which they work. 

Porters (Goods Department), 16s. for six months, then 1 7s., 
after eighteen months further service, li-'s. per week. 

Porters (Coaching Department), 14s. for two years, then 
1 &s, M. per week. 



MIDLAND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY OF IRELAND. 

Policemen, 17s. 6 d. per week, with clothing. 

Porters at country stations, 14s. to 16s. per week, with 
clothing. 

Porters at North Wall (Special), 18s. per week, with 
clothing. 

P olicemen have cottages rent free. 

Porters, &c., holding cottages pay Is. per week rent. 
Signalmen, 20s. to 23s. per week, with clothing. 
Checkers, 18s. to 2 0s. per week, with clothing. 

Foremen, 20s. to 25s. per week, with clothing. 



SuPERANSUATION FdHD. 

The Company have no separate Superannuation Fund, 
but is a party to the Bulimy Clearing System Superannua- 
tion r und Corporation authorised by the 36 & 37 Vic 
A n tS > y 1,ich . lhe Salaried Officer , and 
Clerical litaff are allowed the privilege of contributing— the 

to * b * 1 p * 

mbSe.” al ” * B “ C “ S ” Ut) '’ t0 ’“p 1 lle 



DUBLIN POET AND DOCKS BOARD. 

six S Syr° tendent ° f H,rlour PoIi “. per week for 

Sergeant, LI 3 s , per week for six days. 

Constables, 19s. per week of six days. 

allowed? °” dUty °° Su ” d * J ' 1 “ ‘V* m is 

(11— ■A”.'®’”" 1 P rov ’rled . annually. In tie event ot 
IS “W” »■)•>». granted, but the me „ are p, 0T ide d 
with the semcea of a doctor, who supplies medicine fai 
Pensions are not given. e Iree - 



DUBLIN CORPORATION FIRE 

1 st year's service, 



2nd 

3rd 

4th 
5 th 
fit h 
7 th 



do., 

do., 

do., 

do., 



b Rigade. 



1 4 0 



l 8 o 

1 9 0 



do., 

8th do., and afterwards, . B 

Uniform clothing and medical attendanee' ■ , . 
Pucl, llsht, and bedding in stations free to sieff 
Quarters (two or three rooms) and light free to 

Each chevron awarded for saving life adds |, „„ 
to a fireman’s wages. ' 1Tee * 

There is no Superannuation or Sick Fund, nor deduah™ 

‘“’I 8 S0U . ght b ?. Ck »“ in Dublin m 2 
Bril, 1901, to grant pension. No conditions except], 5 
of service or physical disability. v 



DUBLIN UNITED TRAMWAYS COMPANY. 

Conductors, 3s. to 3s. M. per day; £1 e4 
£ I 6 s. G d. per week. » w 

DriverX, 3s. (id. to (s. per day ; £1 4s. ed. to £1 in, 
per week. • 

Timekeepers, £1 6s. 6d. to £1 13s. 3d. per week 
Traffic Inspectors, £ 1 15s. per week. 
a ^ E -— D nvers and Conductors are allowed every 
twelfth day off, and receive full pay for that day Time- 
keepers and Ticket Inspectors have every tenth day .ml 
receive full pay. 

. No Pensions are granted by the Company, and no deduc- 
tions are made on account of superannuation or Sick Fund ; 
but the men have instituted a fund themselves, io which 
each member pays 6 d. per week, and the funds of which 
the Company supplements by a subscription of about £200 
per annum This fund provides a doctor for the men and 
their families, and makes them a contribution while 
incapacitated through sickness, &c. 



Stokers, 

Assistant Stokers, 
Barrowmen, . 
Panmen, 

Coke Coolers, 
Coke Fillers, 

Coal Labourers, 
Other Labourers, 
Tradesmen, 



j. d. 

5 0 per day, seven davs per week. 
3 10* do. ' 

3 10* do. 

3 0 



3 3 



do. 

do. 



0 per day, six days per week. 

« 0 do. 

3 0 do. 

30s. to 50s. per week of six day*. 

Note — Stokers, Assistant Stokers, Barrowmen, and Pan- 

men work in eight-hour shifts per day, viz. : 6 a.m. t< 

2 P m - i.2 p.m. to 10 pm.; 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

The working hours of Tradesmen aod Labourers an 
6 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., with one hour allowed for breakfa* 
and one hour for dinner. 



On Saturdays, Tradesmen, 6 a.m. to 1 p.m, 
do. Labourers, 6 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Pensions are granted at the discretion of the Board of 
Directors. There are not any rules for wages on account 
of superannuation. 

The men have a Sick and Burial Society formed amongst 
themselves, to which they subscribe such sums as are laid 
down in the Rules. Membership is not compulsory. 
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